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GAYNOR AND 
THE GOVERNORS 





Mayor of New York Asks About Equal 
Suffrage—Governor of Wyoming 
Calls It a Full Success 





The eigiftt Western Governors met 
with a great reception in New York 
last week, and were put through a 
strenuous program of entertainment. 
At the City College, where 2000 stu- 
dents cheered themselves hoarse in 
their honor, Mayor Gaynor said, 
among other things: 

Fermerly we welcomed people 
from the West as from the land of 
the setting sun, the land of the 
prairie, the land where rolls’ the 
Oregon. But that day has passed. 
| might more properly represent them 
as the leaders of thought, the fore- 
runners of political thought in the 
United States. I might welcome them 
as from the land of the initiative, 
referendum and recall, and of woman 
suffrage and all that. I would like to 
ask some of these Governors, who 
have all these things, how they work, 
and I would especially like to ask 
those who have woman suffrage if the 
women have got away with them yet. 
Here in the East we are viewing 
these things and are frightened by 
none cf them.” 


Gov. Carey of Wycming, in his re- 
sponse, made an earnest plea for 
votes for women, on the ground of 
justice. He said: “We have tried it | 


out in Wyoming, and it is a success. 
1 urge you Young men to work for 
woman suffrage because it is right.” 





TREMENDOUS VOTE BY 
LOS ANGELES WOMEN 


In Some Precincts 99 Per Cent. of Reg- 
istered Women Voted—Enthusiastic 
Account by a Los Angeles Man 








Mr. Clifford Howard of Los Angeles, 
who took an active part in the suffrage 
amendment campaign, is delighted 
with the way that the women voted, 
and sends us some comments. He 
says in part: 

More Women Voted Than Men 

“Woman suffrage in California has 
made good. Notwithstanding that the 
crifical situation in Los Angeles called 
out an unusually heavy men’s vote, 
the women voters outnumbered the 
men. It is estimated that between 90 
and 95 per cent. of the registered wom- 
en came to the polls—a percentage 
never equalled in any municipal elec- 
tion by men. In scme of the precincts 
the women’s votes were 99 per cent. of 
the registration. Altogether, over 
70,000 women voted, as against less 
than 70,000 men; and the number of 
men registered was 20,000 more than 
of women. 

“This tremendous vote on the part 
of the women cf Los Angeles demon- 
strates conclusively to all doubting 
Thomases that enfranchised women 
will be interested in public issues; 
that they will vote, and that the voters 
will not be confined to the illiterate 
and the comupt. 

Women Studied Public Questions 

“Searcely had the women of Los 
Angeles been granted the suffrage 
when clubs and organizations were 
started among all classes of women 
for the purpose of studying politics 
and informing themselves upon public 
issues and the machinery of govern- 
ment. All existing organizations at 
once took up like studies; works on 
government and pofitical economy 
were purchased; study classes were 
formed; authoritative speakers were 
engaged to lecture and to give instruc- 
tions; space was obtained in the 
newspapers for the writing of articles 
and the answering of questions on 
matters of citizenship, and everywhere 
there was manifested the most earnest 
and eager interest in the new duties 
that had devolved upon the women. 

Over 1,000 Women Registration 

Clerks 

“Over a thousand women 
teered their services, without pay, to 
act as deputy registration clerks, in 
order to insure the registering of the 


volun- 
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THE SUFFRAGISTS’ CHRISTMAS DREAM 
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THEY ARE SURE TO GET THE VOTE SOON, ANYWAY, SANTA, AND | SAY MAKE 
JOHN BULL MAY KEEP HIS WOMENFOLK DOWN AS LONG AS HE 








DR. WILEY SAYS 
SUFFRAGE HELPS 





Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, in his recent 
address before the Council of Jewish 
Women at Pittsburgh, Pa., spoke of 
the marked growth of woman suffrage 
sentiment in the country. He said 
that when he made his first suffrage 
speech, in 1878, the question was un- 
popular; but that today, if he were to 
Become a candidate for office, his be- 
ing a suffragist would help his elec- 
tion. 





All the New Jersey suffrage organ- 
izations will unite to open permanent 
Headquarters in Newark. They will 
use for this the money cleared by Mrs. 
Pankburst’s lecture, about $700. 





The Prime Minister of Austria has 
assured a deputation of women from 
Bohemia and Southern Austria that 
he thoroughly believes in the princi- 
ple of woman suffrage, and will use 
his influence in its behalf. 





SWEDEN'S PREMIER 
ASKS VOTES FOR WOMEN 





In his first speech a few days ago, 
the new Premier of Sweden declared 
that the Swedish Government con- 
sidered it a duty to bring forward a 
woman suffrage bill at the earliest | 
possible moment. Mr. Asquith should 
go to school to him. 

For more than a century, 
women have had a right of municipal | 
suffrage—very limited at first, but of 
late years greatly extended, with the 
broadening of the qualifications for 
municipal suffrage on the part of 
men. It is clear that the women of 
Sweden have made no bad use of it, 
or the movement to give them the 
Parliamentary vote would not have 
become so strong and sweeping. 


Swedish 


More women's votes were cast in 
Los Angeles at the recent election 
than the whole number of votes cast 
at the last presidential election in the 
State of Mississippi. Mississippi has 


“MONEY TALKS” 





Bank Officials Are Impressed by the 
Number of Checks Marked with a 
“Votes for Women” Stamp—New 
and Ingenious Suffrage Device 





Banks on Fifth avenue, New York, 
with their thousands of women depos- 


itors, are being deluged with checks 
bearing the inscription, “Votes for 
Women.” These words are emblaz- 
oned just above the signature. They 
are printed in colored ink, with a 


rubber stamp. After receiving check 
after check upon which this motto 
was displayed, a bank official said: 
“It beats all how these suffragists 
think up new ideas. Now, I wouldn't 
go to a suffrage meeting if you paid 
me for it: but when I see these docu- 
ments, bearing the signatures of 
prominent women, it makes me think 
lthere must be some good reason for 


their fight, after all.” 

Volunteers are wanted to sell The 
Woman's Journal on Saturday after- 
noons, in every city and town. It is 





about five times the population of Los 
Angeles. 


one of the best ways to sow suffrage 
seed. 





WISCONSIN GRANGERS 
FOR EQUAL SUFFRAGE 





Endorse Votes for Women at Their 
State Convention 





The Wisconsin State Grange, at its 
annual meeting last week in Oshkosh, 
gave an hour to the subject of equal 
suffrage. Mrs. B. C. Gudden, well 
known not only in Oshkosh but 
throughout the State, made an earn- 
est and impressive address, which was 
heard with close attention and was 
repeatedly applauded. At the close, 
questions were asked and literature 
was distributed. Next morning reso- 
lutions favoring equal suffrage were 
adopted, after a spirited and friendly 
discussion. 


CHEERS FOR SUFFRAGE 





Three Prominent Kansans Speak for 
Votes for Women—Allusions Call 
Out Prolonged Applause 





The 52d anniversary of the draw- 
ing up of the Kansas constitution was 
celebrated last week by the Mercantile 
Club of Kansas City. All the speakers 
praised the State constitution, but sev- 
eral took occasion to say that it would 
be made still better by the adoption of 
the woman suffrage amendment. 

Prof. Frank W. Blackmar of Kansas 
University spoke on “The Relation of 
Higher Education to Public Life.” He 
said: 

“We have opened the schools to 
women and it is the natural course of 
events and of social evolution that 
women should have the privilege of 
voting. I would like to see the amend- 
ment carry, and settle the question 
now,” he said. 

Chief Justice Johnston, Justice Silas 
Porter of the Kansas Supreme Court, 
and the toastmaster, Harry L. Miller, 
principal of the Kansas City High 
School, agreed with Prof. Blackmar. 
Chief Justice Johnston, who was the 
guest cf honor because for 27 years 
he has studied and interpreted the 
constitution in commemoration of 
which the banquet was held, said: 

“We will have an ideal constitution 
next November, when our wives and 
daughters are allowed to vote on all 
questions. In the constitution women 
are given the right to hold property 
but not the right to vote. I, for one, 
hepe that the amendmeit will carry.” 

The suffrage allusions called out 
prolonged applause. 





At Santa Monica, Cal., nearly as 
many women as men registered. For 
days before the election, non-partisan 
“election schools” were held, to show 
the new voters how to mark their bal- 
lots. They proved quick learners, and 
cast a big vote. 





Gideon Frazer was the first juror ac- 
cepted to try a case of embezzlement 
the other day in Tacoma, Wash. The 
sixth juror was Mrs. Gideon Frazer. 
The trial lasted three days, and result- 
ed in conviction. Mrs. Frazer states 
that she and her husband voted to- 


gether on every ballot taken by the 
jury. This is said to have been the 
first case in the United States in 


which a man and his wife served on 
the same jury. The press reports say 
that the women are discharging their 
new duties “with intelligence and 
fidelity.” 





By a tie vote, the Milwaukee school 
board has refused the suffragists per- 
mission to offer cash prizes for the 
best essays cn woman suffrage written 
by the pupils. The objectors said it 
would be introducing politics into the 
schools. Those voting to give per- 
mission were Directors Berger, Coffey, 
Derse, Esser, Kander, Raasch and 
President Richardson; against, Direc- 


ters Augustyn, Banzhalf, Cantrovitz, 
Connell, Kissling, Lindemann and 
Pieplow. Of the three women on the 





board, two voted on the side of the 
suffragists. 
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THE SUFFRAGISTS’ 
CHRISTMAS STOCKING 





O’er all the world, from sea to sea, 
The Christmas candles shine, 

But brightest in the suffrage camp 
Beam out their rays divine. 


All sorts of gifts good Santa Claus 
Has brought to young and old; 
All kinds of presents, large 
small, 
The Christmas stockings hold; 


and 


But none have so much cause as we 
To sing, with hearts elate, 

For in our stocking we have found 
A great big Golden State! 

And when, next year, on Christmas 
morn 
We count our presents o’er, 

We hope for even better things— 
We look for six States more! 





A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
FOR SUFFRAGISTS 





The Cause Has Won 89 Victories, of 
Which the Biggest Was Gained 
This Year—Equal Suffrage Is 
Marching On—An Impressive Sum- 
mary of Progress 





Righty years ago, women could not 
vote anywhere, except to a very lim- 
ited extent in Sweden and a few other 
places in the Old World. 

In 1838, Kentucky gave school suf- 
frage to widows with children of 
school age. In 1850, Ontario gave it 
to women both married and single. 
In 1861, Kansas gave it to all women. 
Municipal suffrage was granted to 
women in Finland in 1863, and in New 
South Wales in 1867. In 1869, Eng- 
land gave municipal suffrage to single 
women and widows, Victoria gave it 
to women both married and single, 
and Wyoming gave full suffrage to 
all women. 

In 1871, West Australia gave muni- 
cipal suffrage to women. School suf- 
frage was granted in 1875 by Michi- 
gan and Minnesota, in 1876 by Colora- 
do, in 1877 by New Zealand, in 1878 by 
New Hampshire and Oregon, in 1879 
by Massachusetts, in 1880 by New 
York and Vermont. In 1880, South 
Australia gave municipal suffrage to 
women. 

In 1881, municipal suffrage was ex- 
tended to the single women and wid- 
ows of Scotland, and full Parliamen- 
tary suffrage in the Isle of Man. Ne- 
braska gave women school suffrage 
in 1883. Municipal suffrage was given 
by Ontario and Tasmania in 1884, and 
by New Zealand and New Brunswick 
in 1886. 


In 1887, municipal suffrage was 
granted in Kansas, Nova Scotia, and 
Manitoba, and school suffrage in 
North and South Dakota, Montana, 
Arizona and New Jersey. In the same 
year Montana gave tax-paying women 
the right to vote upon all questions 
submitted to the tax-payers. 

In 1888, England gave women coun- 
ty suffrage, and British Columbia and 
the Northwest Territory gave them 
municipal suffrage. In 1889, county 
suffrage was given to the women of 
Scotland, and municipal suffrage to 
single women and widows in the 
Province of Quebec. In 1891, school 
suffrage was granted in Illinois. 

In 1893, school suffrage was grant- 
ed in Connecticut, and full suffrage 
in Colorado and New Zealand. In 
1894, school suffrage was granted in 
Ohio, bond suffrage in Iowa, and 
parish and district suffrage in Eng- 
land to women both married and sin- 
gle. In 1895, full State suffrage was 
granted in South Australia to women 
both married and single. In 1896, full 
suffrage was granted in Utah and 
Idaho. 

In 1898, the women of Ireland were 
given the right to vote for all officers 
except members of Parliament; Min- 
nesota gave women the right to vote 
for library trustees; Delaware gave 
school suffrage to tax-paying women: 
France gave women engaged in com- 
merce the right to vote for judges of 
the tribunals of commerce, and Lou- 
isiana gave tax-paying womep the 
right to vote upon all questions sub- 
mitted to the tax-payers. In 1900, 
Wisconsin gave women school suf- 
frage, and West Australia granted full 
State suffrage to women, both mar- 
ried and single. 

In 1901, New York gave tax-paying 
women in all towns and villages of 
the State the right to vote on ques- 
tions of local taxation, Norway gave 
them municipal suffrage, and the 
Kansas Legislature voted down al- 
most unanimously, and “amid a rip- 





ple of amusement,” a proposal to re- 
peal municipal suffrage. 

In 1902, full national suffrage was 
granted to all the women of federat- 
ed Australia, and full State suffrage 
to the women of New South Wales. 

In 1903, Tasmania gave full State 
suffrage to women, and bond suffrage 
was granted to the women of Kansas. 

In 1905, Queensland gave women 
full State suffrage. In 1906, Finland 
gave them full national suffrage, and 
made them eligible to all offices, from 
members of Parliament down. 

In 1907, Norway gave full Parlia- 
mentary suffrage to the 300,000 wom- 
en who already had municipal suf- 
frage. Denmark gave women the 
right to vote for mempers of 
boards of public charities, and to 
serve on such boards, and England, 
with only 15 dissenting votes out of 
the 670 members of the House of 
Commons, made women eligible as 
mayors, aldermen and town and coun- 
ty councillors. 

In 1908, Michigan gave tax-paying 
women the right to vote on questions 
of local taxation and the granting of 
franchises; Denmark gave women 
who are taxpayers or the wives of 
taxpayers a vote for all officers ex- 
cept members of Parliament, and Vic- 
toria gave full State suffrage to all 
women. 

In 1909, Belgium gave women the 
right to vote for members of the 
Conseils des Prudhommes, and made 
them eligible; single women and 
widows paying taxes were given a 
vote in the Province of Vorarlberg 
(Austrian Tyrol), and Ginter Park, 
Va., gave tax-paying women, married 
or single, a vote upon all municipal 
questions. 

In 1910, Washington gave full suf- 
frage to all women; New Mexico gave 
them school suffrage; Norway made 
municipal woman suffrage universal 
(three-fifths of the women had had it 
before); Bosnia gave the Parliamen- 
tary vote to women owning a certain 
amount of real estate; the Diet of the 
Crown Province of Krain (Austria) 
gave suffrage to the women of its cap- 
ital city, Laibach; New York gave 
women in all the towns, villages and 
third-class cities a right to vote on 
bonding propositions; the Gaekwar of 
Baroda (India) gave the women of 
his dominions a vote in municipal 
elections; and the Kingdom of Wiir- 
temberg gave women engaged in 
agriculture a vote for members of the 
Chamber of Agriculture, and also 
made them eligible. Vancouver gave 
municipal suffrage to married women. 
Single women and widows had it be- 
fore. 

In 1911, California gave women full 
suffrage. Belize, the capital of Hon- 
duras, gave them municipal suffrage. 
The courts in Portugal decided that 
women who were heads of families, 
tax-payers, and able to read and write, 
were legally entitled to vote, but this 
right was afterward annulled. In Ice- 
land both Houses of Parliament voted 
to give Parliamentary suffrage to 
women over 25 years of age. Last, 
but net least, the Legislatures of Wis- 
consin, Kansas, Oregon and Nevada 
voted, by majorities of more than two- 
thirds, to submit to the voters consti- 
tutional amendments granting full 
suffrage to women. 

These “hard facts” speak for them- 
selves. They are the best answer to 
the fatucus assertion of the Anti- 
Suffrage Association that woman suf- 
frage is “a retrogressive movement.” 





DOES WOMEN GOOD 





The Reaction on Women Themselves 
of Suffrage Work Is Declared by 
Mrs, McCormick to Be of Great 
Importance 





Mrs. Stanley McCormick, in her ad- 
dress at the National Suffrage Conven- 
tion in Louisville, said in substance: 





So much attention has been given to 
the growth and development of the 
cause of woman's suffrage that the ef- 
fect of suffrage work on the women 
themselves has been lost sight of, or 
has been little considered. But today 
it is becoming clear that the cause of 
suffrage is more valuable to the indi- 
vidual woman than she is to the cause. 
The reason is that this movement has 
the great though silent force of evo- 
lution behind it, being impelled slowly 
forward, whereas the individual is 
largely dependent for her development 
on her powers of perception and sym- 
pathy, and especially on those expres- 





sions of life wich which she brings her-. 
self into contact. Now, the woman suf-, 
frage movement offers the broadest | 
field for contact with life. It offers, 
first and foremost, co-operation of the 
most effective kind with others; it i 
fers responsibility in the life of the 
community and the nation; it offers | 
opportunity for the most varied and | 
far-reaching service. | 

To come into contact with the suf-| 
frage movement means, to some indi- | 
viduals, to come into a larger world! 
of thought and action than they had 
known before. To others it means ap- 
proaching the same world in a more 
real and effective way. To all it gives 
a wider horizon in the recognition of 
one fact—that the broadest human 
aims and the highest human ideals are 
an integral part of the lives of women. 











HE IS CONVERTED 





Says California’s Experience Has 
Convinced Him Women Are Fit to 
Vote 





Miss Harriet May Mills has_ re- 
ceived the following letter from State 
Senator Frank H. Loomis of Buffalo: 

“IT am both ready and desirous of 
doing whatever [ can to further the 
suffrage cause which you have so 
much at heart. While I voted for the 
proposed constitutional amendment 
at the last legislative session, it was, 
as you may remember, with some hes- 
itancy; and, because of my doubts, 
I refused to speak for the amendment. 

“Tt am naturally conservative, per- 
haps old-fashioned, but the record re- 
cently made by the women in Califor- 
nia has convinced me that the time 
has arrived when they should be en- 
franchised in the interest of good 
government. At the ensuing session 
of the Legislature you will have no 
more earnest supporter of your cause 
than myself.” 


A STUBBORN JURY 





Missouri Jurors Defy Judge—Cast 
Women Jurors Into the Shade 





Women on a Western jury lately ob- 
jected to giving the verdict which the 
judge instructed them to render. Fun 
was made of this by some Eastern 
the inherent un- 
reason and self-will of women. Now 
twelve men on a jury in St. Louis have 
flatly refused to render the verdict 
which the judge tells them they must. 
They have defied the judge for three 
days, and at last accounts they were 
still holding the fort. The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch prints a humorous 
imaginary dialogue in which a wife re- 
minds her husband of his strictures on 
the women jurors, and calls his atten- 
tion to the still more mulish behavior 
of the men. “But that’s dif- 
ferent.” replies, “Even if 
we haven't a single standard of moral- 
ity, it seems to me that we have at 
least a single standard cf mentality.” 


editors as showing 


He says, 


His wife 


As we go to press, the news comes 
that on the fourth day, the jury still 
standing out, the judge accepted their 
verdict and discharged them, with the 
intention of afterward setting their 
verdict aside. 


CONCERNING WOMEN 





Mrs. John M. Nelson, wife of the 
Wisconsin Congressman, has lately 
contributed a fine article on woman 
suffrage to La Follette’s Magazine. 
Miss Anna J. Hamilton, dean of 
women of Kentucky State University, 
was lately elected a member of the 
Lexington School Board. Miss Hamil- 
ton has had wide experience as an 
educater. 

Having completed her first year as 
Mayor of Brecon, a city in Wales, 
Miss Morgan has been presented with 
a testimonial in recognition of her 
good service to the municipality. She 
is the first woman mayor in Wales. 





Mrs. Robert J. Burdette, wife of the 
famous humorist, was among the per- 
sons drawn for jury duty in California 





a few days ago. Mr. and Mrs. Bur- 
dette are staunch suffragists, and both 
did valiant service during the cam-| 
paign in their State. 


Miss Anna Elmgren, manager of 4 
branch of the Western Union tele 
graph office, is the youngest woman 


} in the country who has so great a 


telegraph responsibility, She is not. 


only a good manager of the boys and 
men under her, but she attends to 
business, going after it when she 
hears of any that she has not ob 
tained. 





Miss Alice Carpenter arranged a 
charming concert at the Chilton Club 
in Boston last week, for the benefit of 
the Massachusetts W. S. A. Miss 
Evelyn Scotney sang and Monsieur 
Emiliano Renaud played. It cleared 
about $150. 





Mrs. Raymond Robins, president of 
the National Women’s Trades Union 
League, announces that a nation-wide 
campaign has been’ started for a mini- 
mum wage scale for the millions of 
women workers in this country. The 
plan is also advocated by the National 
Consumers’ League. 





Miss Charlotte Anita Whitney, Pres- 
ident of the College Equal Suffrage 
League of California, has been chos- 
en as Secretary of the National Col- 
lege Equal Suffrage League for the 
coming year. She will give her help 
especially to the campaign States. 





The Countess of Aberdeen is the 
new president of the Congress of the 
Royal Institute of Public Health. In 
her presidential address at the open- 
ing of the annual Congress held re 
cently in Trinity College, Dublin, Lady 
Aberdeen said she regarded her ap 
pointment as a flattering recognition 
of the work of women in the cause of 
public health. The honorary fellow- 
ship of the Royal Institute was con- 
ferred on Lady Aberdeen at this meet: 
ing. This is the first time it has been 
given to a woman. 





When Mrs. Pankhurst was asked if 
she thought it seemly for women te 
sit in Parliament, honorable for them 
to become judges and hold other high 
offices, she replied that such positions 
were always honor-conferring, and 
she scarcely saw why men should be 
dignified and elevated by their ac- 
ceptance and women degraded; that 
it was not undignified to be a queen, 
and the two countries—Finland and 
Norway—where women are serving 
as members of Parliament have no 
reason to be ashamed of them. 





Mrs. Estelle W. Kirk, an attorney 
in San Diego, believes she is the first 
woman voter in California to register. 
When the news came that the State 
had approved equal suffrage, Mrs. 
Kirk was on her way to the County 
Clerk’s office. He registered her, sub- 
ject of course, to challenge in case 
suffrage should not win, and she 
walked out happier even than she had 
been a few days before when she 
learned that she had been admitted 
to the bar. Mrs. Kirk has been an 
ardent and active suffrage worker. 
So has her husband. They are law 
partuers. Also, they are workers for 
all wrogressive laws. 





Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, has been 
speaking in the South recently in the 
interests of equal suffrage. In Texas 
she made an address at Waco College, 
and one at the State University at 
Austin. She spoke before the South- 
ern Educational Society at Houston, 
and in New Orleans before the Era 
Club and at a mass meeting at which 
Miss Kate Gordon spoke. Mrs. Mead 
also spoke at Memphis, Tenn. At the 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson me- 
meeting at Sanders Theatre, 
in Cambridge, Mass., she spoke on 
Col. Higginson’s work for equal suf- 
frage, while Prof. Bliss Perry and 
others gave addresses on cther phases 
of his life. 


morial 





Mrs. Maria Remington Hemiup of 
Geneva, N. Y., has lately passed to 
the higher life. Her daughter writes: 
“Rev. Clara Morgan of Perry, N. Y., 
conducted the services, and we had’ 
nothing about to suggest a funeral. 
It was just mother’s good-bye recep- 
ticn. She was laid away in her pret- 
tiest gray silk gown, and reposed on 
a beautiful gray and white chiffon 
couch. Mother had never been fond 
of yellow, and preferred the violet, 
white and green. It was the time of 
asters, and her grave was piled high 
with these flowers in purple and 
white, and the whole bordered by 
palms.” Mrs. Hemiup was 79 years 
of age. She was a charter member 
of the Geneva P. E. Club, and during 
her long and useful life had taken 
part in various public activities. She 
was the author of two thoughtful and 





——$$——— 
original books. She ig survived } 
one daughter, Mrs. Verna “ed 
Haley. ° 


-__. 


PROTESTS TO ASQUITH 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw has Sent the 
following cablegram to Mr. Asquith 
Prime Minister of Great Britain: “The 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Association protests against the in. 
troduction of a manhood suffrage bill 
by the government, and urges the jp. 
troduction of a full suffrage 


bill 
which shall include all women.” 





GOVERNOR FOSS 
SEES SUFFRAGE COMING 





At the exercises held by the olg 
South Chapter of the D. A. R., in Ros. 
ton last week, to celebrate its ,. 
teenth anniversary, Gov. Foss said: 

“These are days of popular unrest. 
a whcelesome unrest, signifying that 
both men and women are not Satisfied 
to remain stationary but are resolved 
to reach out to larger opportunities 
and to better conditions. The ep. 
franchisement of women is not yet ac. 
complished, but it is coming. ... The 
inspiration and the faith which are 
leading this country ahead today arise 
very largely from the wives and moth. 
ers of America. It always has been 
so; let us believe that it always wil] 
be.” 


—_—- 


PEABODY PROTESTS 





Col. Henry Watterson’s Recent Anti- 
Suffrage Editorial Is Reviewed by 
George Foster Peabody 





The officers and members of the 
Men’s League for Woman Suffrage are 
taking a more and more active part 
in the work, with both voice and pen. 
Georgia women are rejoicing over a 
recent ccmmunication to the Athens 
(Ga.) Banner from George Foster 
Peabody. He writes: 





Not an Untried Project 

I cannot refrain from asking you 
to publish a brief word in reply to the 
editorial in your late issue, quoting 
Henry Watterscn on woman suffrage 
One would think, from reading the 
quotation from the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, that woman suffrage was an 
untried project, whereas there have 
been hundreds of thousands of woman 
voters in several of our States for 
many years, not to speak of other 
countries. I doubt if you can cite an) 
experience from any one of the States 
in which women vote to justify the 
statement, “Her influence will degen 
erate in proportion to her political 
activities.” With reference to the 
statement “She is putting the ballot 
against the home”—I think it will in 
terest your readers if you should pub 
lish the effect of woman’s voting in 
Seattle. 

Trend Toward Democracy 

Since the establishment of the 
United States, the whole trend of gov- 
ernmental evolution has been against 
the doctrine that the selected few can 
best govern the whole mass of the 
people. I cannot myself see any 
righteous dividing line between the 
government of the many by the few. 
and the government “of the people, 
by the people and for the people.” !t 
seems to me, in any fair and simple 
consideration of the above language, 
women are half the people. Who 
gave men the right to assume to be 
the people? Only the same force by 
which kings preempted the govern: 
ment. 

Women Are Everywhere Else 

In no important activities in life do 
men try to get on without woman's 
responsible assistance except in this 
matter of government. It is clear 
that, if women were all to go on @ 
general strike, practically every im- 
portant activity, would come close to 
a standstill. 

The Function of Government 

The fact is that men’s sole control 
of the government has bred an entire- 
ly false conception of its functions. 
It should be an earnest endeavor to 
further the living together of all men 
and women with the least possible 
friction. To that end the main consid- 
eration should be education, throwing 
the light upon every function and nor- 
mal activity of human beings, and effi- 
cient regulation of the functions of 80- 
ciety which can be best accomplished 
through co-operaticn. Instead of this, 
man, left to his essential spiritual 
weakness when without the guidance 
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of woman's finer spirit, has utilized 
his power in government to make the 
chief factor the military and police 
funetion, with license for his appetites 
as the chief cause for them. ‘“Repres- 
sion” may be said to suggest in one 
word the terrible failure which man 
has made in trying to “go it alone” in 
government. During the last genera- 
tion woman's influence, in a large de- 
gree, has resulted in the development 
of many new but normal functions in 
covernment alcng the lines of provid- 
ing a wise education, and “preven- 
tion” as opposed to “correction.” 
A Libel on Womanhood 


It ill became a Southern man, of all 
men, to make such reflecticns upon 
women-kind as you give currency to 
in quoting “two bad or foolish women 
to one good, wise woman.” This is 
one of the most atrocious outrages on 
womanhood ever written. It seems 
scarcely possible that the brilliant 
Kentuckian could have so demeaned 
himself as to cast reflecticns upon 
the mothers and sisters of two-thirds 
of the men of this country. Those 
noble and undying words of Goethe 
read eternally true, and I am sure, 
even though there were not ample ex- 
perience to preve it, that in no appli- 
cation can they be more true than in 
the relation they should bear to the 
vital issue of the equal right of wom- 
en to share in the basic functions of 
government, “the ccnsent of the gov- 
erned,” “Das Ewig Weibliche:” 


“The Woman Soul leadeth us upward 
and onward.” 


The truth is, humanity's vital need 
: that men and women should in all 
things work together—man_ should 
never be in a place or position where 
voman shculd not go. The excuse 
that politics is “pitch” is in itself the 
completest argument for woman's full 
entrance into its every department, 
for man, being without her, has made 
the conditions as they are, and thus 
confesses he cannot reform them 
alone. The future man must be born 
into a condition where “politics” is as 
the clear breath of Heaven. 





GOVERNORS TALK ON 
WOMAN’S BALLOT 


Chief Executives of Many States Say 
Equal Suffrage Is Bound to Come 





In view of the increasing interest in 
woman suffrage, the New York World 


{ 

mand their activity, as witness the late 
recall of Mayor Gill of Seattle. Be- 
coming interested in these public 
affairs, there will be a general demand 
for complete equal suffrage. Women 
are obliged to pay taxes; they are sub- 
ject to all the laws of the land; mil- 
lions of them are today, by individual 
effort alone, successfully making their 
way in the world, and it is only right 
that they should have a voice in the 
making of laws that control and gov- 
ern them and regulate the conditions 
under which millions of them are mak- 
ing their living.” 





Oregon 

Governor West, of Oregon: “I am in 
favor of the woman suffrage move- 
ment. I think there is justice in the 
demand of its advocates, and in my 
opinion it will in time be successful 
in this State. I would not attempt to 
prophesy whether woman suffrage will 
be national in its scope within ten 
years, but I do believe that within that 
time many more States will 
adopted it than at present.” 


have 


Virginia 

Governor Mann, of Virginia: “In my 
opinion, the women of Virginia will 
have equal suffrage within ten years. 
Evolution of the democratic form of 
government leads irresistibly to this 
logical result, and, however distasteful 
it may be to some, we might as well 
face it and prepare for its coming.” 
Minnesota 
Eberhart, of Minnesota: 
“I favor this movement because wom- 
an is entitled to vote as a matter of 
right. As to whether or not the senti- 
ment for this movement is increasing 
in Minnesota, the vote thereon in the 
indicate that it is 
While every State 
in the Union may not be ready to ac- 
cept woman suffrage within ten years, 
I believe that the movement is gain- 
ing in strength everywhere, and that 
it will be adopted.” 

South Dakota 

Governor Vesey, of South Dakota: 
“In my opinion, the suffrage move- 
ment is one that will ultimately win. 
In the first place, I have been unable 
to find any good reason why men 
should have the right of suffrage that 
does not equally apply to women. I 
have no fear that woman will be made 
less womanly because of the extension 
to her of this right, and I do believe 
that it will materially improve the 
quality of conscience expressed at the 
ballot box of the country, and also give 


Governor 


Legislature would 
steadily increasing. 





lately asked a number of public men 
to give their opinion on it. Among the 
replies received were the following: 
Iinois 
Governor Deneen, of Illinois: “I be- 
lieve that the sentiment for the exten- 
sion to women of the right of suffrage 
is growing in our State.” 
Connecticut 
Governor Baldwin, of Connecticut: 
“I recommended in my inaugural mes- 
sage to the recent General Assembly 
in this State a grant to taxpaying 
women of municipal suffrage.” 
Kansas 
Governor Stubbs, of Kansas: 
and always have been in favor of equal 
suffrage. The question will be submit- 
ted to the voters of this State at the 
fall election of 1912, and will undoubt- 
edly result in the full enfranchisement 
of the women of Kansas.” 
Kentucky 
Governor Willson, of Kentucky: “I 
favor school suffrage for women, and I 
believe they will get it whenever they 
insist upon it. It is logically correct. 
There are many people who have a 
sentiment in favor of it in Kentucky, 
and the movement is undoubtedly in- 
creasing.” 


“T am 


. New Mexico 

Governor Mills, of New Mexico: “In 
my opinion the right to vote in all 
elections should be given to women if 
they desire it. If the question is ever 
passed by the Legislature and submit- 
ted to the male voters, I have no doubt 
that in this territory the vote would 
be in the affirmative.” 

North Dakota 

Governor Burke, of North Dakota: 
“In my opinion, the woman suffrage 
movement is growing, and it is only 
a question of time until there will be 
adopted in all the States legislation 
granting women the right of suffrage. 
It commenced by extending the right 
to women to vote on school questions, 
a subject in which they are greatly 
interested, and then on municipal af- 
fairs, a subject they may become very 


to women a just and proper considera- 
tion in maiters pertaining to legisla- 
tion. In other words, the success of 
the movement will accomplish much 
for our government by more adequate- 
ly equalizing justice in the interests 
of the entire citizenship.” 


PIONEER GONE 


Death of an Early and Valiant Friend 
of Equal Rights—Tributes to Judge 
Sheldon of Connecticut 


A man to whom all women owe 
gratitude passed away recently, in the 
death, at a great age, of Judge Shel- 
don of New Haven, Conn. 

At the funeral, Hon. Homer Sprague 
recalled the magnificent address of 
welcome given by Joseph Sheldon, 
then a student, to Kossuth, when he 
visited Yale College in 1852. The ad- 
dress was a masterpiece, and was 
so widely copied that a prominent 
Congressman asked young Sheldon to 
write a speech on an absorbing topic 
of the day. He did so, with consum- 
mate ability, winning great praise. 
Judge Sheldon was an advocate of 
peace, and a delegate to the Peace 
Cenference in Geneva where the Red 
Cross was organized; but he was es- 
pecially active in the anti-slavery and 
woman's rights movements. 

Hon. Andrew D. White told how he 
himself entered Yale as a sophomore, 
60 years ago, and took part in that 
famous old literary society, which he 
regretted was now no more. He sat 
down feeling that his effort had been 
a failure. Then a tall senior—Joseph 
Sheldon—came over and spoke 80 
kindly and encouragingly to him that 
out of it grew a life-long friendship. 
Sheldon’s righteousness and love had 
helped him in those youthful days 
when he most needed it, and the same 
qualities shone out all through his 
after life. Mr. White spoke of Judge 
Sheldon’s efforts to arrange for lec- 
tures by such men as Parker and 





muck interested in if conditions de 


jones the whole responsibility, and 


carried it through to success. 
Rev. Charles F. Dole dwelt on Judge 


| Sheldon's kindness and goodness, his 


freedom from malice, his justice and 
humanity, his readiness to help every 
good cause. He said: “In some ways 
he was like the flowers, whose beauty 
and sweetness are almost lost to the 
casual passerby, for our departed 
friend marched in advance. Whether 
the world knew it or not,. he was 
marching in the way of the Lord. If 
the memory of such as these go with 
us, there will be no skepticism about 
life everlasting.” 

Mrs. Abby B. Sheldon, who shared 
her husband’s labors for reform, 
passed away last December, and was 
commemorated in The Journal at that 
time. At the recent convention of 
the Connecticut W. S. A., Mrs. Eliza- 
beth D. Bacon paid a high tribute to 
their She said, in part: 

“At the convention of the Connecti- 


work. 


cut W. S. A. in 1909, Judge Sheldon, 
in a brief address, displayed that 


earnestness and vigor which had char- 
acterized all his efforts in behalf of 
justice to woman. No legislative 
hearing upon suffrage bills was com- 
plete without one of his ringing pleas 
for woman’s enfranchisement. 

“The workers for woman suf- 
frage faintly realize what it meant 
to be a pioneer in the cause, or the 
debt of gratitude they owe to that per- 
sistent band of who sowed 
the seed that others might reap. ‘The 
toils of one generation are the joys of 


new 


workers 


,” 


the next. 
The mantle of this 
upon their daughter, 
Sheldon Tillinghast. 

for of the 
among the younger advocates of equal 
suffrage and other progressive move- 
ments. 


noble pair fell 
Mrs. Elizabeth 
She has been 
most eloquent 


years one 


LOS ANGELES VOTE 


(Concluded from Page 401) 


Many of them went 
from house to house; others devoted 
their days to sitting on the portico of 
the city hall and registering there the 
many hundreds who daily flocked to 
And there 


women citizens. 


have their names enrolled. 
was scarcely a bank, a business build- 
ing, a department store, a corner drug 
store, that did not shelter a volunteer 
woman registration clerk.” 

Mr. Howard pays a high tribute to 
the “Woman's Progressive League.” 
He says: 

“Women’s Progressive League” 
“On their own initiative, a number 
of the leading business, professional 
and club women cf the city deter- 
mined to launch an organization that 
should be definitely political, for the 
purpose of aiding in the re-election of 
Mayor Alexander and the other Good 
Government candidates. While work- 
ing in harmony with the men’s peliti- 
cal organizations, the Woman's Pro- 
gressive League had no affiliation with 
any of them, but conducted its affairs 
with entire independence and without 
guidance or help from the men. Its 
membership sprang from an_ initial 
hundred to several thousand, and its 
work and accomplishments were truly 
Witheut political experi- 
ence, but governed wholly by judg- 
ment, determination and natural re- 
sourcefulness, with an abundance of 
patriotism and civic pride, these wom- 
en of the League con- 
ducted a splendid campaign, and one 
that would have reflected credit and 
glory upon any masculine organization 


marvelous. 


Progressive 


of like purpese. 
Schools for Voters 
organization 
the 


deserving 
Alexander 
Association. 


“Another 
special mention 
Woman Wage-Earners’ 
It was composed of working women. 
Like the Woman's Pregressive 
League, it held big public meetings 
and conducted schools for instruction 
in voting. Indeed, so thoroughly were 
the women instructed in the method 
and rules of voting that they were an 
example to the men at the polis in the 
rapidity and correctness with which 
they marked their ballots. 

Women Voted Early 

“The women’s interest in the elec- 
tion was made at once evident by the 
large numbers that turned out early in 
the morning. At nearly every pre- 
cinct—and there were over 300 of 
|them—a woman was the first voter. 
| All during the morning they came in 
| twos and threes and fours, many of 
them bringing their babies and chil- 


was 





Emerson. If others were afraid, he dren with them. 


If you want to launch yourself un- 
mistakably into the suffrage cause, if ! 
you have come to the place where you 
must let your friends and relatives 
know once for all how completely you 
have given your heart to the Votes for 
Women movement, you will want to 
put on your best street clothes and 
go out to sell papers for the cause. 
Nothing will better show the depth of 
your conviction, for nothing that you 
can do will more completely take you 
on to the firing line, and nothing will 
net such large and quick results. 

An artist, a dramatist, a college 
woman, a working woman, a leisure | 
woman, have this week promised to| 
begin the New Year by joining the 
corps of young women who sell The 
Weman’'s Journal on the streets of 
Boston every Saturday afternoon from 
2 to 4. Ten women are now promised 
to begin this work with the New Year 
in Boston. At more are 
wanted, 

Why have they promised and what 
does it mean to them? First: It 
means doing an unusual thing and get- 
ting stared at by friend and foe, by 
Stranger and acquaintance. That is 
no small thing for a woman of refine- 
ment, but it is actually a very small 
thing for a woman with a deep con- 
viction in her heart. 

Second: 





least ten 


It means standing still in 
one spot in rain or snow or cold and 
enduring some physical discomfort. 
That is a big thing in some pecple’s 


{in such work. 





estimation, but it is really a small 
thing to a woman who cares deeply. 


ON THE FIRING LINE 


Believe That Nothing is Too Wonderful to Come True for Votes 
for Women and Consider the Possibilities of Selling 
Papers for the Cause 





Third: It means shouting some 
such words as these, “Woman’s Jour- 
nal, five cents a copy, all about Votes 
for Women!” That is a big thing un- 
til you get used to the sound of your 
own voice on the street corner, and 
then it becomes a small thing when 
you think of what it means to the 
Cause. 

“And what does it mean to the 
Cause?” I hear someone ask who 
thinks women are out of their places 
To me, as a suffragist, 
it means being readsto sacrifice some- 
thing really valuable fér my faith, my 
principles. It means standing up and 
being counted when I’m needed. It 
means proving to my friends and ac- 
quaintances and the public that the 
cause of equal suffrage is more to me 
than friends or houses or lands, more 
than dignity and pride, more’ than 
ease and physical comfort. 

To me, as manager of The Journal, 
it means getting out pencil and paper 
and setting down a few figures. Last 
Saturday on the streets of Boston The 
Journal “newsies” sold an average of 
15 papers apiece in two hours. Next 
Saturday 20 newsies cculd be expected 
sell 20 times 15, or 300 papers. 
Then 20 newsies in 50 cities each sell- 
ing 15 papers apiece would mean a 
sale cf 15,000 papers! If you will mul- 
tiply 15,000 papers by five cents, and 
if you care for this cause as I do, you 
will become as enthusiastic as I am. 
Only two hours once a week for you! 
Will you consider it? 


to 


Agnes E. Ryan. 








Everywhere Treated with Respect 


the polls any- 
where throughcut the entire city area 
of a hundred square miles was there 
any semblance of insult or incivility 
toward the women. On the contrary, 
they everywhere treated with 
marked courtesy and respect. 
The Prohibition Vote 

“In anticipation of any criticism 
that may be offered against the women 
of Los Angeles for not passing the 
prohibition ordinance that was voted 
upon at the election on Dec, 5—for it 
was lost by the overwhelming major- 
ity of 56,000—it should be stated that 
the injection of this measure into the 
both untimely and ill- 
advised, and was popularly regarded 
with suspicion. The main issue of the 
election completely overshadowed all 
other issues in its importance and sig- 
nificance. There was no time and 
no inclination to discuss prohibition. 
It was not a civic issue. The liquor 
traffic in Los Angeles has been excep- 
There is not 
a saloon in any of the residential dis- 
tricts. Those that do exist are limited 
in number, are confined within a cer- 
tain definite district, and are subject 
to the most careful police surveillance, 
Drunkenness cn the streets is a sight 

In my six years’ 
have not seen more 
than two or three intoxicated men. 
Small wonder it is, therefore, that all 
thoughtful, intelligent citizens hesi- 
tated to interfere with existing condi- 
tions, without first being given ample 
opportunity to study and discuss the 
situation, and therefore it was that 
thousands cf men and women, earnest 
in the cause of temperance, decided at 
present to vote against prohibition in 
Los Angeles.” 


“Not at any one of 


were 


election was 


tionally well restricted. 


rarely witnessed. 
residence here | 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS 





The new suffrage stamp issued by 
the National Association is “a daisy.” 

Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer has been ap- 
pointed field secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania W. S. A. 


The Ohio Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion is soon to cpen Headquarters in 
Columbus, at the Chittenden Hotel. 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery will speak 
for the Columbus suffragists in Janu- 
ary. 

“J am, and have always been, for 


woman’s bearing her full share 





in the government,” said the Rev. 


allow a spontaneous burst of hand- 
clapping to subside. It is rather a 
modern innovation to have votes for 
women applauded right out in meet- 
ing. 

Mrs. Joseph Johnson of London, 
England, declared that women would 
not throw their whole hearts into 
Christian service until they were rec- 
ognized by men on a common equality. 





The late Cardinal Moran's remarks 
in favor of woman suffrage are still 
circulating in the Catholic papers. 
Every little while some good suffra- 
gist cuts the article 
it to us as news. 


out and sends 


During a recent debate on woman 
suffrage in Hampton, Iowa, the 
speaker for the negative, in making 
the good old “women-do-not-want-it” 
argument, asked every woman in the 
room who would use the vote if she 
had it to To his manifest dis- 
comfiture, practically every woman 
present instantly sprang to her feet, 


rise. 


“Pennsylvania Next” is the slogan 
sounded by the Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation of that State. At the recent 
suffrage convention held in Philadel- 
phia, plans were made for a vigorous 
campaign. They are already bearing 
fruit in the organization of new so- 
cieties throughout the State and the 
contribution of funds from unexpect- 


ed sources, 


One of The Journal's good friends 
has adopted the practice of making a 
judicious’ distributicn of sample 
She lives in the country some 
six miles out of Stamford, Conn., and 
the last time she drove into town she 
left a Journal at every house along 
the road. On another occasion she 
selected a short street in Stamford 
and presented a sample copy to every 
woman in it who seemed interested 
enough enter into a discussion of 
the suffrage question. 


copies. 


to 


the best comments on the 
victory is that of ex-Gov. 
He is re 


One of 
California 
Alva Adams of Colorado. 
ported saying: “The victory in 
California is a just answer to the 
Eastern criticism made of Colorado 
Equal suffrage in this State has been 
biased anti-suf- 
who told their 
malicious stories to California. This 
is the from that State. We 
congratulate the manhood of Califor- 


as 


sccred 
of the 


by 
East, 


severely 
fragists 


answer 





Hiram Hull of the Wesley Methodist 
Church at Fort William, Ontario, Can- 
ada, in the course of his morning ser- 
mon; and he stopped amazed, to 





We are glad they find that the 
of the Declaration of Inde 
is correct,” 


nia. 
preamble 
pendence 
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gEV. ANNA H. SHAW 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


addresses Great Meeting in Concord 
—Says She Hopes New Hampshire 
will Be First New England State to 
Adopt Suffrage 








The Concord E. 8. A. on the even- 
ing of Dec. 12 held a public meeting 
in Phoenix Hall. It has a seating 
capacity of over a thousand, and was 
filled to overflowing, many being 
obliged to stand. The audience in- 
cluded as Many men as women, and 
they represented all shades of politi- 
cal belief and all grades of the social 
world. Democrats, Republicans, So- 
cialists, labor union men, sat beside 
the most conservative New England 
women, and all heartily applauded 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw when she made 
an address remarkable for its splen- 
did logie and brilliant wit. 

Not only the audience but those 
who sat on the stage were truly rep- 
resentative. The members of the 
Concord board, the Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, Miss Mary N. Chase, State 
president, Mrs. George Rublee of Cor- 
nish, and Miss Garrison of Massachu- 
setts were the ladies. Gov. Robert P. 
Bass, Judge Charles R. Corning, Dr. 
©. B. Douglas, Labor Commissioner 
John Davie, the Hon. Oliver Branch, 
the Rev. Dr. Vaunevar and Mr. Bar- 
ton P. Jenks were among the men 
who accepted the invitaticn to come 
as guests. The Mayor, Hon. Charles 
J. French, was unavoidably kept away. 

The Governor led Miss Shaw on to 
the stage. Mrs. Agnes M. Jenks 
cpened with a brief address. She 
spoke of the constitutional convention 
pending, and, by request of a number 
of prominent gentlemen, announced 
that a non-dues-paying Men’s League 
would be formed. Cards were passed 
for signatures and many were signed. 
This League is already well under 
way, and in the hands of able men 
who will handle the work properly be- 
longing to a Men’s League. 

Mrs. Jenks then relinquished the 
chair to Judge Charles R. Corning, 
who is past master in the art of pre- 
siding. He said that, although he has 
not taken the stump for many years, 
he will do so next March, when dele- 


gates to the convention will be 
elected. 
Mrs. Rublee next expounded the 


question in a very original and charm- 
ing address. Judge Corning then in- 
treduced the Rev. Anna H. Shaw, who 
was most warmly welcomed. 

The picture-slide lecture, written by 
Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett, was read by 
Mrs. Henry F. Hollis, a recent ana 
most enthusiastic convert. She is en- 
dowed with a beautiful voice and 
charming presence, and bids fair to 
become one of the prominent speak- 
ers during the campaign. 

The whole affair bore out the state- 
ment made by Mrs. Jenks at the Na- 
tional Convention that New Hamp- 
shire is well on the way to lead in the 
reform, and we hope will actually be 
the first New England State to grant 
equal suffrage. 

Agnes M. Jenks, 
President Concord E. §S. A. 





RECIPROCITY REALIZED 





Canadian and American Suffragists 
inaugurate Exchange of Work and 
ideas 





Reciprocity between the United 
States and Canada is rapidly becom- 
ing a fact as far as suffrage work is 
concerned. 

Recognizing the woman’s cause as 
one all over the world, American and 
Canadian suffragists, as next-door 
neighbors, are beginning to get to- 
gether and to plan mutually ad- 
vantageous exchanges of work. 

At the recent convention of the 
N. A. W. S. A. in Louisville, the 
Canadian Association was represented 
by a fraternal delegate, Mrs. Ida E. 
Campbell of Toronto, a charming and 
intellectual woman who has done sig- 
nal service in the suffrage cause. 
With increasing frequency, letters, 
newspaper clippings and suffrage sup- 
plies pass between the National Head- 
quarters in New York and the Suf- 
frage Headquarters (Limited) in 
Toronto, and recently a lively corre- 
spondence has been inaugurated be- 
tween the National Headquarters and 
the Equal Suffrage Association of 

West Algoma, Ontario. 

Within the past few days the por- 
traits of three celebrated Canadian 
women have been added to the Na 


tional Association’s gallery of eminent 
suffragists. They are the late Dr. 
Emily Stowe, the first woman to prac- 
tice medicine in Canada; Dr. Augusta 
Stowe-Gullen, Dr. Stowe’s daughter, 
the first woman to take a medical de- 
gree in Canada; and Mrs. Flora Mc- 
Donald Denisen, a brilliant journalist 
and an active worker in many fields 
of social work, as well as in the suf- 
frage movement. 

Dr. Stowe has been called “the 
Susan B. Anthony of Canada,” from 
the fact that she gave practically the 
whole of her mature life to the move- 
ment for the extension of opportuni- 
ties for women. As women were not 
admitted to any of the medical schools 
of the Dominion at the time when she 
began her studies, she went to New 
York and took her degree there. Re- 
turning to Canada, she began to prac- 
tice in Toronto, bearing bravely and 
with serene ccnfidence the slights, 
humiliations and _ hardships inci- 
dent to pioneer work in her chosen 
field, and working untiringly for the 
women’s cause, It was largely 
through her efforts that Toronto Uni- 
versity was opened to women and that 
the Married Women's Property Act 
and the partial suffrage for women 
were secured. After her death, seven 
years ago, a bust was erected to her 
memory in one of the University 
buildings. 

Dr. Stowe-Gullen is a worthy daugh- 
ter of her mother. She was the first 
woman to take advantage of the open- 
ing of opportunities for medical study 
to wemen in Canada, and secured the 
first medical degree bestowed upon a 
woman by a Canadian institution. 
She has served four years on the 
school board of Toronto, and was se- 
lected in 1910 as representative of 
the medical profession in Ontario in 
the Senate of Toronto University. She 
is president of the Canadian Suffrage 
Association and second vice-president 
of the Suffrage Headquarters (Limit- 
ed) in Toronto. 

Mrs. Denison is president of the 
Suffrage Headquarters (Limited) in 
Torcnto, and first vice-president and 
the Canadian Suffrage 
Association. Through her efforts, 
chiefly, Canadian suffragists have 
been enabled to hear Mrs. Pankhurst, 
Sylvia Pankhurst and Mrs. Gilman; 
and this year she, with Dr. Stowe- 
Gullen and other leaders in the intel- 
lectual life of Toronto, will bring to 
their city many other great leaders of 
the woman movement. Her useful- 
ness is greatly enhanced by the fact 


organizer of 


that she 
writer, and that she has a regular 
connection with one of the leading 


Toronto papers. 


THERE TO STAY 





Prominent Denver Citizen Says Wom- 
an Suffrage Will Never Be Re- 
pealed in Colorado 





In an interview in the Baltimore 
American, John H. Reddin, a prom- 
inent Denver lawyer, and one of the 
highest officials of the great Catholic 
organization, the Knights of Colum- 
bus, said in reply to a question 
whether woman suffrage would ever 
be repealed in Colorado: 

“Most decidedly, no. We have had 
women enfranchised too long to take 
away their rights. Woman suffrage 
may not have accomplished extraor- 
dinary good with us, but it has never 
yet been productive of evil, and oc- 
casions are apt to arise in the future 
when the votes of the sex will be 
needed to keep our present good 
status or to effect additional reforms. 
The lies that prejudiced or ignorant 
people repeated regarding the history 
of woman suffrage in Cilorado helped 
the advocates of equal suffrage in 
California to their recent triumph.” 





TO HELP OTHER STATES 





Many California Suffrage Organiza- 
tions Will Remain in Existence and 
Continue to Work for Suffrage 





Just because they have accom- 
plished the task they had laid out 
for themselves, California suffragists 
are not going to rest satisfied. On 
the contrary, they are going to take 
advantage of the splendid organiza- 
tion of the forces of womanhood 
which they succeeded in effecting 
during the campaign, to do even bet- 











ter and bigger work. Most of the 
associations have given notice that 
they are to continue—some as civic 
bodies, others as suffrage aid organ- 





is a brisk and sprightly, 


izations. Many of these have large 
quantities of campaign supplies in 
the way of buttons, badges, banners, 
flags, signs, flyers and literature 
which they are planning to pass on 
to the next campaign States. 

Miss Helen Barry, secretary of the 
Political Equality Club of Los An- 
geles, writes to National Headquar- 
ters, “We intend to continue our or- 
ganization and we wish to be as use- 
ful as possible to any or all other 
suffrage organizations. We can sup- 
ply samples of our various materials. 
We feel that the experience we 
have gained ought not to be entirely 
put aside.” 


Miss Florence Watson Toll of San 
Diego writes, “It used to be a good 
weekly meeting when thirty or 
forty women came; now they come 
in ‘droves’ to hear our discussions 
on civic questions.” 





NOTES AND NEWS 





Bulgaria is the latest country to 
come forward in the interest of the 
woman movement, with the organiza- 
tion of an active society of men and 
women pledged to suffrage for wom- 
en on the same terms as men. 

Mrs. Newell Dwight Hillis, wife of 
the pastor of Plymouth church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has just published a book 
dealing with the changed economic, 
industrial and domestic status of wom- 
an. It is entitled, “The American 
Woman and Her Home.” 


Society is said to have turned out 
in force when women voted the other 
day in West Orange, N. J., for an ap- 
propriation of $70,000 for a_ school 
building. Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, 
wife of the inventor, was a leading 
spirit, and a large women’s vote was 
polled. 


The Woman’s Journal Office has 
been almost swamped by the over- 
flowing response to the suggestion 
that our readers make their friends a 
Christmas present of a year’s sub- 
scription to the paper. Orders are 
pouring in from all parts of the coun- 
try. Though well-nigh drowned, we 
are happy, and ask nothing better 
than to have the ficod continue. 

An interesting feature of the re- 
cent elections in California was the 
large number of women voters whose 
ages ranged from eighty to one hun- 
dred years, and who declared that 
they had been waiting all their lives 
for an opportunity to cast their bal- 
lots. Four generations of one family 
voted tcegether for the first time in 
Los Angeles. It was referred to by 
local papers as “the prettiest event 
of the day.” 

The London Standard has opened a 
department called “The Woman’s 
Platform,” conducted on non-party 
lines. The first day the section cov- 
ered two pages of the paper; in sub- 
sequent issues it is given a page or 
more. The editor has thrown it open 
to suffragists, anti-suffragists, and 
women of all political opinions, and 
will publish regular articles by prom- 
inent women, as well as news, reports, 
and correspondence of daily interest 
to women readers. 

For the first time in its history, the 
University of Christiania has bestowed 
its gold medal—a much coveted dis- 
tinction—on a woman, Dr. Marie Kjol- 
seth, whose work in _ pathological 
anatomy has attracted attention be- 
yond the limits of her native Norway. 
At the same time the University of 
Copenhagen has appointed the first 
woman member of its faculty, choos- 
ing for this honor Miss Lis Jacobsen, a 
young Ph. D., who is already looked 
upen as one of the foremost living ex- 
perts on the Danish language. 

“While theology, socialism or civics 
can usually be exhaustively treated in 
one hour’s discussion at the ministers’ 
meeting,” says the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, “when the topic cf woman 
suffrage was billed, it required more 
than two hours of vain endeavor be- 
fore the chairman could possibly pro- 
pose adjournment, and the final 
prayer left all the men and women 
still talking. . . The room was 80 
crowded that most of the gentlemen 
were obliged to stand, giving the 
ladies their seats.” ~ 


Canadian suffragists have adopted 





| dian Suffrage Association, 


the plan of addressing inquiries to 
' candidates for political office as to 
“their stand on the question of votes) 
for women. Recently Dr. Augusta | 
' Stowe-Gullen, president of the Cana- 
and Dr. 
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Margaret Gordon, president of the 
Toronto Suffrage Association, both 
wrote to Sir James Whitney, the 


Prime Minister, and Mr. N. W. Rowell, 
recently appointed leader of the Lib- 
eral party in the province, asking 
that a woman suffrage plank be in- 
serted in each of the two party plat- 
forms. 

In its official report to the French 
Chamber of Deputies, the Commis- 
sion on Universal Suffrage, appointed 
to investigate its working in the en- 
franchised countries, submitted the 
following: “We advocate confidence 
in the new recruits to universal suf- 
frage, loyal aid in their political edu- 
cation, making them contribute as 
much as possible, and as soon as pos- 
sible, to the service of the French 
Republic, which means the welfare 
of the nation. Your committee advo- 
cates as most simple and complete 
the addition of the words ‘both sex- 
es’ to the electoral law.” 

The conservative town of Mont- 
clair, N. J., inhabited chiefly by well- 
to-do New York commuters, has a 
flourishing suffrage club less than a 
year old, with nearly two hun- 
dred members. This club was 
organized by Miss Jeanette Studdi- 
ford, a teacher in a fashionable pri- 
vate school. When it began, with 
a membership of only eight, the pre- 
diction was made that it would not 
last six months. During the year it 
has grown steadily, brought to the 
town many notable’ speakers, and 
quite changed the state of suffrage 
sentiment in Montclair. 

It is now apparent, declares the Vir- 
ginia Pilot, that equal suffrage will be 
one cf the problems to confront the 
State Legislature at the session be- 
ginning the first of the year. Petitions 
praying for the passage of the bill 
have been circulated by Suffrage 
Leagues in all the principal cities and 
towns, and already the class of men 
who have signed is such as will com- 
mand the most intelligent considera- 
tion of which the Legislature is capa- 
ble. There are now signs that there 
is considerable sentiment for woman 
suffrage in Virginia, and that senti- 
ment has grown rapidly in recent 
months, and continues at the head of 
the reform procession. 





KANSAS NOTES 





Mrs. Hoffman Writes of Work in the 
Districts — Headquarters Opened 
and the Campaign Begun 





One or the hottest days last sum- 
mer, a small, frail woman entered my 
gate and came upon the porch, where 
| sat surrounded by suffrage literature 
which I was mailing out. I asked her 
to sit down in the easiest chair, and 
handed her a fan. She carried a 
heavy portfolio filled with bocks for 
which she was canvassing. As she 
talked of her books, I asked her a few 
questions. She was a school teacher 
from Texas, and her wages would not 
support her and her aged mother, so 
she canvassed all summer. She was 
so dusty and tired from the excessive 
toil of tramping about with her load 
of books that she was glad to visit 
awhile. She cast her eyes about her 
in a questioning way, and I said I was 
asking for suffrage for women. “Oh!” 
she said, “the men of Texas would 
never hear to anything which would 
take women out of the house.” I 
quickly replied, “Some of them seem 
to be out now, and toiling against 
odds. Not being voters, they must 
take what comes to them, with only 
that ‘indirect influence’ to shield them 
from such hardships as giris must 
endure. If women teachers had the 
ballot, they would get better wages.” 

Praise for National Workers 
To come in touch with the workers 
of the National Suffrage Association 
is to convince one that to hold fast to 
an ideal and work for the realization 
of a great truth is casting bread upon 
the waters of life which will come 
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ashore and freshen the lives of gen- 
erations “even to the third and 
fourth.” The great families of Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and New York of two genera- 
tions back were working for the build- 
ing of their several States according 
to the ideals of their times. These 
Same names now borne by the pres- 
ent generation are active in all that 
pertains to the upbuilding of society. 
The Clays and Breckenridges of Ken- 
tucky are typical examples of the 
force and dignity of families who, 
from whatever reascn, are brought to 
stand for a great ideal. There is not 
a greater woman in America than 
Miss Laura Clay of Kentucky. 


Organizing the Counties 
When the bill to submit a suffrage 








amendment was passed last spring, 
only one county in the Second District 
was organized. The women of this 
and of other counties took a keen in- 
terest in the State Convention held 
last May. As scon as the plan of or- 
ganization had been worked out by 
the State Board, these women took 
upon themselves the organization of 
the counties of the District. They are 
busy women, all of them, but have 
been impelled by their interest in the 
cause to assume an additional burden. 
All through the heat of the Kansas 
summer, when it was impossible to 
hold public meetings, these women 
were busy writing to suffragists in 
the various county seats of the Eighth 
District, arranging for meetings in 
the fall and trying to secure co-opera- 
tion from women of enegy who would 
be likely to push the werk to a suc- 
cessful issue. As early as August the 
organization of Linn County was per- 
fected. In September Johnson and 
Miami followed; in October, Frank- 
lin; in November, Bourbon, Allen and 
Anderson. There remains only one 
county where the suffrage work has 
not been started, and preparations are 
already under way for perfecting an 
organization there. 

Membership Extension 
Besides the regular officers, every 
county has a chairman of press or 
education, and of membership exten- 
sion. The bulk of the work at pres- 
ent falls necessarily upon the depart- 
ment of membership extension, 
though other departments are by no 
means idle. Centers for membership 
extension are being established as 
rapidly as possible in every voting 
precinct, in order to make a systema- 





| tic canvass. The department has un- 


dertaken to secure the signature of 
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every woman and man, as member, 
indifferent. 
The precinct workers are provided 
with literature for use with the last 


sympathizer, opposed or 


two classes. 
Suffrage Teas 

In some places work in the precinct 
has been successfully opened with a 
“Suffrage Tea.” The tea is publicly 
announced, and, besides that, all 
women in the precinct are invited 
over the telephone. At the meeting 
an informal talk on suffrage is given 
first, then tea is served and cards 
passed around for signatures. This 
personal work is effective, and goes 
rapidly after it is once started. 

To assist in the detail work of mem- 
bership extension in the District, a 
special fund is now being raised. At 
the last monthly meeting of the Doug- 
las County Association, the report of 
the precinct workers was encourag- 
ing. All the Lawrence precincts but 
one were reported as active, and in 
two the work of enrolment had 
already been practically completed. 
Individual Appeals and Press Work 


It is the intention of the women in 
the Second District to keep up stead- 
ily the detailed work, making direct 
personal appeals to as large a num- 
ber of individuals as possible. An oc- 
casional public lecture is held, but in 
general work will be done very quiet- 
ly until early spring, when the regu- 
lar campaign will be opened. The 
press department keeps the papers 
supplied with suffrage news and with 
special articles. The leading papers 
of the district are friendly. Among 
the small local weeklies there is much 
indifference and even _ opposition. 
Mest of the editors are open to con- 
viction, however. The growth of suf- 
frage sentiment in general in the last 
two months noticeable on every 
hand. 


is 


Twin Brother and Sister 

I met a lady, a stranger, on the 
streets of Topeka. She politely 
asked me about the time of a suffrage 
meeting to be held in the evening. I 
told her, and she said, “Well, I re- 
member when I first realized the in- 
justice done women. I had a twin 
brether. He was not as strong as I 
in body. We started to school to 
gether. I was the better student of 
the two, and helped him with his les- 
sons, and carried him along until we 
graduated. Then we worked at our 
tasks, till one day we were twenty- 
one. He said, ‘Today I am going to 
vote!’ I shall never forget my amaze- 
ment that I could net vote too. He 
laughed at me, and said I could not 
vote because I was only a girl.” 





College girls are suffragists because 
they are thinkers—they learn to use 
their brains. 





A Kansas Mother 

A Kansas mother who bore twelve 
children and raised them all but one, 
told her daughter that before the 
birth of each child she put her house 
in order, and laid by clean linen and 
her daintiest clothes, ready for the 
ever-possible giving of a life for a life 
in the birth of a child. It was my 
great privilege to know this beautiful 
soul—this ideal woman and mother, 
and it was from her sane and whole- 
some ideals I first learned the injus- 
tice done women politically. She knew 
well the difficulty of making children 
ready for the world when she had no 
power to make the world ready for 
the children. 

Headquarters Opened in Topeka 


The Kansas Equal Suffrage Associ- 
ation has opened Headquarters in 
Topeka, with Miss Helen Acker as 


stenographer. 
Personal Notes 
Cora G. Lewis is to organize Ed- 
wards County for suffrage this week. 





Mrs. Judge Grinstead, President of 
the Seventh District, accompanied by 
Mrs. Owens, formerly of Kansas, now 
of New York, is visiting the Seventh 
by train and auto, organizing the Dis- 
trict. 





Mrs. Ida Arnold, President of Dick- 
inson County Suffrage Organization, 
has gone to Excelsior Springs for a 
short stay. 





Mrs. Judge Grinstead and Mrs. 
Owens are organizing the Big 
Seventh. 





Mrs, Mattie T. Kimball, Mrs. Lyda 


Texas, gave a_ suffrage 
Enterprise on Novy. 22. 
has few equals as a speaker. 
coming back to help Kansas win 
the ballot for women later on. 





Mrs. Anna C. Wait of Lincoln, Mrs. 
Eva Murphy of Goodland, and Mrs. C. 
W. Smith of Stockton ferm a formid- 
able trio in the Sixth District. It is 
needless to say the Sixth is booming 
for suffrage. 





There is a little mother over at 
Wellington, Mrs. Mildred Peck, who 
earns a living for herself and small 
son and finds time to do a lot of fine 
suffrage work besides. 

C. A. Hoffman. 
Enterprise, Kan. 





NEBRASKA MEETS 





Mrs. Pankhurst Gives Great Speech 
Before State Suffrage Convention— 
Active Year’s Work Planned 





The Nebraska W. S. A. held its 31st 
annual meeting recently at Lincoln, 
and elected the following officers: 
President, Dr. Inez Philbrick, Lin- 
coln; vice-president, Mrs. Anna Ko- 
vanda, Table Rock; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Ada Shafer, Omaha; cor- 
responding secretary, Miss Mary H. 
Williams, Kenesaw; treasurer, Dr. 
Emma W. Demaree, Roca; auditors, 
Mrs. Frank Harrison, Lincoln, and 
Mrs. Kate Chapinhouse, Peru. 

The plans for next year’s work in- 
clude automobile tours, open-air 
meetings, questioning of candidates 
for the Legislature and an effort to 
elect those who are favorable, and a 
canvass of all the voters to find out 
how they stand. 

Resolutions passed urged Congress 
to include women in the proposed 
amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion providing for the popular elec- 
tion of U. S. Senators, favored peace 
and arbitration, and rejoiced in the 
victories of woman suffrage. The fol- 
lowing were also adopted: 

“That we promote the idea that a 
homekeeper has an occupation, and 
use such means as we can bring to 
bear on the census department to 
have our next census classify our 
great army of home conservators as 
homekeepers and not as being with- 
out occupation. 

“That we express our appreciation 
of the opportunity, through our State 
president and other Lincoln friends, 
to hear the great lecture of Mrs. 
Pankhurst, and we express our sym- 
pathy with the effort of English wom- 
en to obtain the vote.” 





Mrs. Pankhurst spoke to 1200 
deeply-interested men and women, 
and the papers praise her highly. 





MRS. UPTON EXPLAINS 





Ohio Leader Tells Why Suffragists 
Ask Separate Submission of Their 
Measure 





The Ohio Federation of Labor 
passed resolutions at its annual meet- 
ing in Cleveland to the effect that, as 
a body and through individual mem- 
bers, every effort should be used to 
secure from the coming Constitutional 
Convention the submission of woman 
suffrage as a separate proposition to 
be voted upon at the same time as the 


new Constitution. 
In a recent article in the Cleveland 
Press, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, 


president of the Ohio W. S. A., thus 
explains why the Ohio suffragists are 
asking fer the submission of the suf- 
frage amendment as a separate meas- 
ure: 

“Women are as keenly interested in 
the new constitution as are men. In- 
deed, when I see how indifferent men 
have been in the selection of candi- 
dates in some counties, I am disposed 
to think women are showing more in- 
terest. 

“Most suffragists are interested in 
the progressive questions which will 
be discussed by the constitutional con- 
vention. The Ohio W. S. A. has for 
years been on record as favoring the 
initiative and referendum. Several 
times this association has taken a poll 
of the State Legislature on this ques- 
tion, and has turned the information 
so gained over to men having official 





Willard and Mrs. C. A. Hoffman are 


charge of the direct legislation move- 
ment in the State. 


werking in the Fifth District. That! «tp more than one county the suf- 
brilliant orator and Chautauqua lec- 
turer, Mrs. Agusta Zahner of Dallas, 

lecture at 
Mrs. Zahner 
She is 


fragists have played no insignificant 
part in inducing legislators from these 
counties to ‘see the light.’ 

“One of the strongest advocates of 
the initiative and referendum in the 
State today got his first information 
along this line from the Ohio W. S. A. 
As a member of the Legislature he 
wrote the president of the Ohio 
W. S. A.: ‘I do not understand what 
you mean by the terms “initiative and 
referendum,” but am willing to learn. 
Please send me some literature.’ 

“The suffragists are as much inter- 
ested in the initiative and referendum 
as ever. They do not wish to endan- 
ger the constitution by insisting upon 
having the word ‘male’ as it applies 
to a qualification for electcrs stricken 
out. They will simply ask that the 
question of permitting women to vote 
on all questions on equal terms with 
men be submitted to the voters as a 
separate propositicn. 

“In other words, they ask that 

the principle of the referendum 
be applied to this question of 
votes for women, and they expect 
the members of the constitutional 
convention to vote favorably on 
this proposition. 
“Women have not been thoughtless 
cr selfish or grasping or cruel in the 
past, nor will they be so in the future. 
But this is their chance—the chance 
of a score of years—and they are go- 
ing to take advantage of it. The wom- 
en have no money, they have no 
machine, they could not barter if they 
would. They are not unmindful of the 
forces arrayed against them, and yet 
they are reasonably confident of suc- 
cess in the constitutional convention. 
Why? 

“Because they believe the men 
of Ohio are as just and fair as 
men of California, and they be- 
lieve the women of Ohio are as 
trustworthy as the women of Cali- 
fornia.” 


MICHIGAN MEETS 





Annual Convention Listens to Good 
Speeches and Votes Aid to Wis- 
consin 





The Michigan Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation held its 26th annual meet- 
ing lately, at Kalamazoo. There was 
a fine array of speakers, and a good 
record of work done. Officers for the 
coming year were chosen as follows: 
Officers Chosen 

Mrs. Clara B. Arthur of Detroit, 
president; Mrs. Huntley Russell of 
Grand Rapids, vice-president; Mrs. 
May Stocking Knaggs of Bay City, 
treasurer; Mrs. Roy K. Moulton of 
Grand Rapids, recording secretary; 
Dr. Anna Starring of Detroit and 
Mrs. W. H. Phillips of Charlotte, au- 
ditors; Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, 
member National Executive Commit- 
tee. 

Resolutions 


The resolutions declared for the 
initiative, referendum and_ recall, 
equal pay for men and women, the 
ratification of the peace treaty, and 
the abolition of child labor; rejoiced 
over the victories and urged women 
to vote at all school and tax elec: 
tions. The following was also adopt- 
ed: 

“Resolved, That we recognize the 
assistance and cooperation of the 
Michigan Federation of Labor and 
the Consumers’ League by urging 
upon members of the association to 
ask for the union label in purchasing 
goods and supplies.” 

Praise for the Woman’s Journal 


Miss Boutell of Detroit told of the 
great increase in the circulation of 
The Woman’s Journal during the 
past 18 months, and urged it upon the 
members as a duty to bring it up to 
50,000. She said The Journal con- 
tained the only authentic information 
about the woman’s movement through- 
cut the world. 

Plea for Wisconsin 


Rev. Olympia Brown made a plea 
for Wisconsin, and $50 was voted to 
the Wisconsin campaign, in addition 
to the $50 pledged by Michigan at 
Louisville for the same purpose. Mrs. 
Brown said in part: 

“The victory in California has 
quite changed the complexion of suf- 
frage work. With success in Wis- 
consin, and I think we will win, I 
feel sure that you in Michigan will 
win two years from now. Wisconsin 
is a central State, and success there 
is sure to be felt in surrounding 
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States. The attitude in Wisconsin 
seems favorable, and the newspapers 
speak kindly of the cause. But we 
must not be too sure of victory. 
“Wisconsin is a banner State for 
foreigners. There are Danes, Ger- 
mans and Poles, and there are towns 
where there is not a word of English 
spoken. To reach these people we 
must have our literature translated 
into these languages. There is a 
large portion of territory in our 
State, recently settled, that has not 
been canvassed. 

“It is necessary to organize by 
counties, townships and _ precincts, 
with chairmen and workers in every 
district. This takes money and that 
we lack. If our Michigan sisters will 
help us, for every dollar you give us 
now in the time of your campaign you 
will receive a dollar back.” 


Memorial Hour 


A memorial hour was conducted by 
Mrs. Belle M. Perry of Charlotte. A 
tribute was paid to Mrs. Gulielma H. 
Barnum by Mrs. Mary L. Doe, to 
Mrs. Sara P. Skinner by Miss Alice 
M. Boutell, to Mrs. Laura A. Rey- 
nolds by Mrs. May S. Knaggs, and 
to Col. Thomas W. Higginson by Mrs. 
Kate T. Ward. 

Mrs. Rose French of California 
gave interesting points as to the 
methods used in the California cam 
paign. 


THE OREGON CAMPAIGN 


Headquarters Opened in Portland— 
Mrs. Duniway Knocked Down by 
Team—Uses Incident to Win Votes 


Miss Myrtle E. Pease, Mrs. A. S. 
Duniway’s faithful coadjutor, having 
become a bride and journeyed away 
on her honeymoon, it has been my 
good fortune to become her successor, 
as Mrs. Duniway’s representative or 
campaign manager in the coming suf- 
frage amendment campaign. 

After numerous attempts to secure 
a suitable office for our Headquarters, 
finding all offices either too remote 
from business centers or too expen- 
sive, our venerable president, with 
characteristic devotion, tendered the 
Association the free use of her front 
parlor at 292 Clay street, Portland, 
and has fitted it up as a business of- 
fice for the coming year. “My home 
has been the rendezvous for the sut- 
frage movement for 40 years, and 1 
cannot forsake the cause on the 
home-stretch,” she said. 

The committee began decorating 
her front windows today with yellow 
posters, adorned with big black let- 
ters, announcing “Equal Suffrage 
Headquarters” and “Votes for Wom- 
en.” Painters will decorate her flow- 
er boxes and veranda with appro- 
priate mottoes, such as “Women Vote 
in Six Surrounding States,” “Oregon 
Next,” etc., to make an attractive set- 
ting for six suffrage stars. 

Here is an item from this evening’s 
Telegram, which the newsboys on the 
street are crying as “the first gun of 
the suffrage campaign”: 


Mrs. Duniway Puts Accident to Use 

Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, that 
doughty champion of woman suffrage, 
who for the last 40 years never has 
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fense of the principle she espouses, 
won some electioneer promises under 
unique conditions recently. 

While crossing the street at Third 
and Taylor she passed in front of a 
street car and was struck down by an 
express wagon, the rumble of which 
she had not heard owing to the noise 
made by the street car. The driver 
stopped his horses as soon as he real- 
ized what had happened, but not be- 
fore Mrs, Duniway had been trampled 
by one of them. Pedestrians sprang 
to the aged woman’s aid and raised 
her to her feet. Investigation proved 
that beyond slight bruises she was 
unhurt. As she was being brushed 
off by sympathetic people in the 
crowd, the driver, who was badly 
frightened by the narrowness of her 
escape, asked her if there would be 
any trouble about it. The group of 


people, most of whom were men, 
awaited her reply. It was character- 
istic: 


“Ne, gentlemen, I’m not hurt, and 
there will be no trouble if’—here 4 
twinkle came into her eyes and she 
straightened up to her full height— 
“if you will all promise to vote for 
woman suffrage at the next election. 
Several people in the crowd had be- 
come aware by this time of who she 
was, and her reply was greeted by 
cheers, hand clapping and shouts 0! 


promises. - 
“That was worth several bruises, 
Mrs. Duniway remarked as sie 


walked home, cogitating on the days 
when a suffrage speech was met by 
a shower of decayed vegetables and 
ancient eggs. 


“It was a simple incident, not worth 
reporting,” said Mrs. Duniway as the 
postman rang the door bell to en 
quire if she was really uninjured. 
Thus auspiciously has begun the 
campaign in Oregon. 

The society has spent so mucb 
money in former campaigns that our 
financial resources are practically ex 
hausted. Mrs. Duniway being n0 
longer physically able, on account 
of advancing years, to guarantee 
pressing expenses of the campaign 
for the coming fateful struggle, 
We are compelled to appeal, as 
an association, for the repetition of 
former liberal contributions from the 
National Association and from all 
friends who see the need of admitting 
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Oregon as the seventh addition to the 
six free States of the Western border 
of the Continent, thus giving to the 
cause a solid phalanx of women vot- 
ers, with which to bear down upon 
Congress With an irresistible power 
in aid of the older States where con- 
ditions are less plastic. 
Harriette L. Seeley, 
Chairman Financial Committee. 





SUFFRAGE PARTY 
ACTIVE IN NEW YORK 





Suffrage Teas, Stereopticon Lectures, 
Readings and Songs Are Given 





Editor Woman’s Journal: 

There is a wonderfully sustained 
activity throughout the Woman Sutf- 
frage Party, and it persists even at 
this seasen, when the call of the Yule- 
tide directs the attention of every 
woman to her own loved home circle. 
Mrs. Penfield, the Chairman, has in- 
augurated a series of “Teas” for the 
second Wednesday in each month, to 
take place in the Party social Head- 
quarters, 120 West 81st street, from 
4 to 6 P. M. These are going to be 
very popular. Owing to her mother’s 
iliness, Mrs. Penfield was not present 
at the last one, on Dec. 13, but the 
Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Suffren, wel- 
comed all comers, and Mrs. Wells, the 
Secretary, poured tea. Mrs. E. T. 
Sherry read a selection from “Barbe 
Bleue,” very beautifully; she chose 
that part which shows the unhappy 
wives in the dark dungeon, and how 
they are led outward to the light of 
day. 

The 27th Assembly District of Man- 
hattan had a fine meeting in the 
Berkeley Theatre on Dec. 12, under 
the eare of Mrs. Anna Ross Weeks, 
the leader. The house was filled, and 
with an audience new to the suffrage 
cause. Mrs. Weeks made her maiden 
speech; it was full of happy hits, and 
received frequent applause. Miss 
Hay, Miss Rankin and Judge Wood 
gave the other addresses, and there 
were stereopticon pictures illustrat- 
ing suffrage matters; one of the four 
sets of pictures prepared by the Party, 
with lectures to fit each one. Miss 
Burritt gave the lecture on this oc- 
casion. Miss Loud gave a group of 
songs. This same enterprising dis- 
trict has recently opened a Headquar- 
ters, as has also the 13th Assembly 
District. 

Brooklyn Borough has been busy 
recalling her Assembly District Con- 
ventions, there having been irregular- 
ity in the Borough Convention held 
in October. New officers will be elect- 
ed tomorrow. A fine body of women 
are standing for election, and many 
functions have been planned. The 
10th District had a social evening at 
Lockwood Academy during the week. 
From Queens Boreugh come many re- 
quests for speakers; among them one 
from Mr. George Strubel, the editor 
of the Ridgewood Times, who is ar- 
ranging a series of popular meetings 
upen social topics, and who wishes 
five of these meetings to cover the 
subject of woman suffrage. 

The Party has taken a box for the 
Pankhurst Farewell in Carnegie Hall 
on Jan. 5. On Jan. 9 the second of 
the three Broadway Theatre meetings 
will take place, at 3 P. M. Senators 
Grady and Hinman have been asked 
to tell why they oppose the enfran- 
chisement of women. It is hoped that 
Professor Charles Beard will debate 
against them. Senator La Follette 
and Ellen Glasgow have been invited 


to speak; but as replies have not yet 
been received from these, the program 
may not be as stated. It is sure to be 
excellent, and as these meetings are 
free to all, the immense theatre 
ought to be well filled. Ss. 





MARYLAND W. S. A. MEETS 





Jubilee Banquet Held for California— 
Distinguished Speakers Give Ad- 
dresses, and Plans Are Laid for 
Coming Year 





The 18th annual convention of the 
Maryland W. S. A. was held at Hepta- 
sophs’ Hall, Baltimore, Nov. 16 and 17, 
and was a brilliant success. Over 200 
men and women sat down to a jubilee 
banquet on the opening evening, to 
celebrate the California victory. The 
hall was decorated with yellow drap- 
ery (yellow being the club color), and 
banners proclaiming that the organiza- 
tion was born in 1889 were hung on 
the walls. Vases of yellow chrysanthe- 
mums and candelabra with yellow 
shades ornamented the numerous 
tables. The guests, accompanied by 
the orchestra, sang the campaign song 
for California, written by Selina Solo- 
mon. 

Mrs. Emma Maddox Funck, presi- 
dent of the State Association and toast- 
mistress, spoke of the progress made 
by the organization during the year, 
and of the onward march of suffrage 
everywhere, culminating in two States 
having granted women the franchise 
in one year. Mrs. Belva Lockwood of 
Washington, D. C., the first woman 
lawyer permitted to practise before the 
U. S. Supreme Court, was then intro- 
duced, and was most cordially re- 
ceived. Mrs. Lockwood, now 86 years 
of age, is still full of fire and enthu- 
siasm. 

Mr. Jackson H. Ralston, president of 
Direct Legislation League of Mary- 
land, and associate of U. S. Senator 
Chamberlain of Oregon before the U.S. 
Supreme Court in defense of the con- 
stitutionality of the Initiative, Refer- 
endum and Recall, spoke on the Initia- 
tive, Referendum and Recall. He said 
it was not a question whether the pos- 
session of the vote by women would 
materially improve things or not, but 
that they, as human beings, were en- 
titled to the franchise, and the easiest 
way to get the question before the peo- 
ple was through the Initiative. 

Folger MacKinsey, the Bentztown 
Bard of the Baltimore Sun, gave a 
pleasing talk and read a poem com- 
posed in honor of the occasion, “Mary- 
land to California.” 

Miss Etta Haynie Maddox, member 
of the Baltimore Bar and first woman 
lawyer admitted to practice in Mary- 
land, attorney for the Association, 
pleaded earnestly for universal suf- 
frage on the same terms as men, and 
received an ovation. 

Others responding to toasts were 
Hon. William Harry Pairo, recently 
elected to the House of Delegates; Mrs. 
Mary Badders Holton, treasurer of the 
Woman Suffrage Association; Rev. 
Peter Ailslie of the Christian Church; 
Charles G. Baldwin, of the Baltimore 
Bar; Miss Edna Annette Beveridge, 
member National Executive Commit- 
tee; Rev. Dr. John Roach Straton of 
the Seventh Baptist Church; Dr. Lil- 
lian Welsh of the faculty of Goucher 
College; Dr. Flora Pollock of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. 

A pleasant incident was the presen- 
tation to the president, Mrs. Funck, of 
a bunch of 15 magnificent yellow 
chrysanthemums, in appreciation of 





her 15 years of faithful service. 


The Association, which elected Mrs. 
Funck president for the 16th time, has 
accomplished good work since its last 
convention in furthering the sentiment 
for suffrage, and has on its books a 
long list of eminent Speakers at its 
various meetings. 

Nov. 17, Miss A. Maude Royden, the 
English suffragist, made a good im- 
pression by her earnest manner and by 
the good points brought out in her talk 
on “The Economic, Spiritual and Reli- 
gious Side of Woman Suffrage.” 

Many plans were laid for the com- 
ing year. Attention will now be cen- 
tered on the State bill, to be presented 
at the coming Legislature, when Equa] 
Suffrage will be asked for women on 
the same terms as men. 

Edna Annette Beveridge, 
Baltimore. 


MINNESOTA ASTIR 





Fine Audience for Mrs. Pankhurst— 
New Activities—State Advisory 
Board of Distinguished Men 





Minnesota has cause 
over the prospects of its work for 
woman suffrage. Never in the history 
of the State has there been evinced 
such a general interest in the cause: 
even our legislators are asking that 
information be more generally sup- 
plied to them. , 

Mrs. A. T. Hall, our new State Pres- 
ident, is proving most resourceful and 
efficient, bringing into the work many 
prominent women in both St. Paul 
and Minneapolis who have heretofore 
held aloof. 

One of her most promising ideas is 
the formation of an advisory board of 
men throughout the State. Already 
many of the best men of Minnesota 
have signified their willingness to be- 
come J 


to rejoice 


members of this board. We 
will soon have a strong support, such 
as has never been known in our State 
before. 
Adopts Enrolment Plan 

In addition to our regular auxiliary 
clubs, and State members paying 
dues, we have adopted the enrolled 


membership without dues, on the 
Kentucky plan. These enrolment 
ecards will be widely distributed in 
various ways. 
Suffrage at the Land Show 

Just now the great land show is in 
progress in St. Paul, and two mem- 
bers from each of the twin cities are 
to be present every day to distribute 
literature and buttons, and secure sig- 
natures on the enrolment cards. On 
“Woman's Day” at the land show, 
Mrs. Hall will give an illustrated lec- 
ture on Votes for Women. 
Association and Party in Harmony 

The Woman Suffrage party is join- 
ing the W. S. A, in this work; in fact, 
the utmost harmony exists between 
the two organizations, and they will 


“pull together,” both “long = and 
strong,” for the cause. 
The Pankhurst Lecture 
The W. S. P. managed the Pank- 


hurst lecture, and, although the night 
proved frightfully cold and the walks 
glare ice, the audience was fine both 
in quality and numbers. We are to 
have Max Eastman in March, and 


mont on Oct. 27. The officers elected 
for the coming year were: President, 
Mrs. Alice Haymond, Fairmont; Vice- 
President, Miss Jane B. Wilson, 
Wheeling; Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
C. §. Schroeder, Grafton; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Miss Margaret E. 
McKinney, Fairmont; Treasurer, Mrs. 
C. E. Hawker, Fairmont; Auditors, 
Mrs. Jessie Manley, Fairmont, and 
Dr. Harriet B. Jones, Wheeling; mem- 
ber of the National Executive Com- 
mittee, Mrs. George E. Boyd, Sr., 
Wheeling. 

Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett addressed 
the convention in the evening, and 
was heard with much interest and en- 
thusiasm. 

Margaret E. McKinney. 


Recent cablegrams_ report that 
woman suffrage is now a prominent 
issue in Belgium. Since the political 
parties have come to an agreement 
on the subject of universal male suf- 
frage, the Roman Catholic party has 
taken up the cause of votes for 
women. 





hope for others between now 
then. 
Vigorous Press Work 

Our efficient Press Chairman, Mrs. 
Eugenia B. Farmer, although tenderly 
watching over her sick husband, still 
finds time to attend to other duties. 
Her committee has been enlarged, 
and, under her leadership, will con- 
tinue to be the envy of those who 
“wished she were triplets.” 

A Strong Lecture Bureau 

Our lecture bureau has also been 
placed in a new attitude by Mrs. Hall, 
Members of the executive board and 
many others have chosen subjects. 
A list will be made and sent all over 
the State; lectures to be given gratis 
wherever the privilege is granted. 
The executive board has met weekly 
since the return of delegates from the 
Louisville Convention. E. 





WEST VIRGINIA 





the West 
at Fair- 


The annual meeting of 
Virginia E. S. A. was held 





and | 


“IT appeal to you American men not 
| to force your women to employ the 
; means that we English women have 
| had to use to get the vote,” said Miss 
| A. Maude Royden of the English 
| Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies 
| in a recent address in this country. 
The idea seemed to be a new one to 
many of the men present, it never 
| having occurred to them to think of 
| the militant movement as the direct 
result of the resistance opposed to it. 


In the town of Saratoga, Cal., Miss 
Mary Virginia Bean, a life-long suf- 
fragist, who never failed to make her 
protest against the disfranchisement 
of women by entering formal objec- 
tion to the payment of her large taxes 
and by demanding to be allowed to 
cast her ballot on each election day, 
died early this month, after having 
seen the consummation of her hopes 
in California, but without herself hav- 
ing been able to take advantage of 
the victory. Miss Bean was the 
daughter of pioneers, and the mistress 
of a large estate. 
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magazine to a separate address if you wish. You give pleasure to you 


Room 1706, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York 
American Woman Suffrage Association 


Every little helps. 


Send the”orders to ELIZABETH POPE, 


Magazine Subscription Bureau, National 
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THE MOTHER 





By Katherine Tynan 





I am the pillars of the house; 
The keystone of the arch am I. 

Take me away, and roof and wall 
Would fall to ruin utterly. 


I am the fire upon the hearth, 
I am the light of the good sun, 
I am the heat that warms the earth, 
Which else were colder than a 
stone. 


At me the children warm their hands; 
I am their light of love alive. 
Without me ccld the hearthstone 
stands, 
Nor could the precious children 
thrive. 


I am the twist that holds together 
The children in its sacred ring, 
Their knot of love, from whose close 

tether 
No lost child goes a-wandering. 


I am the house from flocr to roof, 


to education with reference to sex, 
may be obtained on request. 

Through the monthly publication of 
the National Vigilance Committee, 
Vigilance, the Library Department 
gives information regarding new 
books, events of current interest, 
progress in legislation, etc. 

This is not a circulating library, 
but when more than one copy of a 
book or pamphlet is on hand, it can 
be taken out for a period of two 
weeks. It also acts as an agency for 
the books recommended by us for 
various purposes; these may be cb- 
tained at any time at regular rates 
plus postage. 

The library is open to readers from 
9 A. M. to 5 P. M. Saturdays from 9 
to 12 A. M. 

Marion E. Dodd, Librarian. 
Please address all communications 


I deck the walls, the board I/to the Library Department. 


spread; 
I spin the curtains, warp and woof, 
And shake the down to be their bed. 


I am their wall against all danger, 
Their door against the wind and 
snow. 
Thou whom a woman laid in manger, 
Take me not till the children grow! 





WOMEN’S VOTES NEEDED 





A CALIFORNIA VIEW 





Of the Attempt to Repeal Equal 
Suffrage 





The Women’s Initiative League, or- 


FOR CLEANER CITIES | °#™paisn. 





Dr. Flannagan Says Equal Suffrage |< 
Would Help Sanitation—A Debt 
Women Owe the Nation 





This is foolish, untimely and 
loomed to flat failure. 
California is going to give woman 


suffrage a fair trial on its merits. 
There is every prospect that it has|hands, as it were, the welfare of two 


“The ballot needs woman more] Come to stay, and that it will prove a 
than woman needs the ballot.” This | 800d thing. 


was the keynote of the address given 
by Dr. Roy K. Flannagan, directcr of j 


It was granted as a measure of 
ustice, rather than of policy, and the 


sanitary inspection for the Virginia] ™en of California are not “Injun 
State Board of Health, before the] 8!Vers. 


Equal Suffrage League of Norfolk, 
Va., the other day. 

“Women’s votes are needed to 
make clean, sanitary and wholesome 
cities,” said Dr. Flannagan. “As I 


t 


The women of the Initiative League 


should shut up shep and go about 


heir business. 
The men of the State are done with 


this suffrage business for the present, 


travel cver the State, I find that they | #4 in no mood to be nagged about it 


take more interest than men in pro- 
tecting the public health; and their 
votes would bring about better and 
more efficient management of this im- 
portant work. The experience of all 
the enfranchised States has shown 
that women will not stand for po- 
litical dishonesty. immorality and 
graft.” Dr. Flannagan’ described 
what had been done in Cclorado, 
Washington and elsewhere in the 
line of improved sanitation, and said: 

“The vote is a responsibility which 
the women should shoulder whether 
they want it or not. It is not a ques 
tion of their wishes in the matter, but 
of the debt they cwe to the nation.” 

He predicted that the women of 
Virginia would have the ballot within 
five years. 


A BUREAU 
OF INFORMATION 





National Vigilance Committee Will 
Furnish All Manner of Data on 
White Slave Traffic and Kindred 
Topics 





The Library Department of the 
National Vigilance Committee for the 
prevention of the traffic in women, at 
156 Fifth avenue, New York City, is 
collecting all the available material 
on prostitution, traffic in women, and 
education with reference to sex. This 
includes pamphlets, leaflets, books, 
State, federal and foreign laws, and 
city ordinances; as well as a file of 
newspaper clippings received daily 
from all parts of the country. In 
addition, reports of organizations in 
the United States and abroad con- 
cerned directly or indirectly in the 
work against the traffic in women ana 
prostitution, are on file. If attention 
is called to any publication that is not 
on file and should be, it will be pro- 
cured as soon as possible. 

We are glad to look up various 
points at issue; to verify statements 
in regard to laws or ordinances; and 
in fact, wish to make this department 
a bureau cf authoritative information 
on any facts i1 connection with this 
work. 

A descriptive bibliography has been 
made up of all the material on our 
shelves relating to prostitution in 
general, State regulation, segregation 
of prostitution, and traffic in women. 
This is on file at the library, but if 
copies are desired, they may be ob- 
tained on payment of the cost of the 


by feminine reactionaries. 


If a referendum be forced upon the 


men, they will bury the League out of 
sight with ballots. 


The suffragists would also vcte on 


that referendum. And what wouldn't 


they do to the League?—Sacramento 
Bee. 


PIGS FOR SUFFRAGE 





Mrs. Ruth Litt Will Give a White One 
and a Black One to the Suffrage 
Fair in New York 





Two baby pigs will be a unique at- 
traction at the Suffrage Bazar in New 
Yerk next month. Mrs. Ruth Litt has 
a litter of eleven on her farm at Pat- 
chogue, Long Island, and she has 
promised to give a couple, a white 
one, to be named “Suffragette,” and a 
black one, to be named “Anti.” 

Pigs have been given for suffrage 
before, and have proved profitable. 
Miss Laura Clay some years ago con- 
tributed cne raised on her farm, and 
Mrs. Eleanor Stockman begged a 
whole car-load of hogs from farmers 
of her acquaintance, and sold them for 
the benefit of the cause. 

But it is only four-footed pigs that 
help votes for wcmen. The two-footed 
kind, whether male or female, are al- 
ways opposed. Has not Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman described a certain 
type of Antis as “pigs in petticoats’? 





CHIEF JUSTICE 
WANTS LITERATURE 





Walter Clark, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of North Carolina, 
made a suffrage speech some weeks 
ago. Since that time he has been 
flooded with inquiries from all sorts 
of perscns on all sorts of phases of 
the question of votes for women. He 
has, therefore, written to the National 
Headquarters asking for a full set of 
informative literature out of which to 
answer his numerous correspondents. 





THE EDUCATION OF 
“LITTLE MOTHERS” 





The value of the work that sensible 
and experienced women could and 
would do in school management if 
given sufficient authority, has been 
exemplified from time to time by the 
innovations made by Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young since she became superintend- 
ent of the Chicago public schools. 





clerical work involved: $1.00. A 
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“Little mothers’ classes” is a new 
departure soon to be taken up by 


bibliography and carefully selected 
list of books for general use, relating|the needs of her day ahd of the 
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Collects Girl’s Wages 


this wise woman, whose eyes can see 


younger’ generation. In fifty-six 
schools these classes are to be estab- 
lished, and girls are to be instructed 
in the care of babies and young chil. 
dren and in the maintenance of sani- 
tary and hygienic conditions for 
them: 

No man superintendent ever would 
have thought of introducing this sub- 
ject in the public schools. The most 
zealous masculine advocate of do- 
mestic science as a part of the edu- 
cation of girls always thinks of cook- 
ing and sewing, particularly cooking. 
To his mind a knowledge of the 
proper care of offspring is instinctive 
with women, as with hens. 

But Mrs. Young knows better. She 
knows that intelligent mothering is 
not instinctive, and that no part of a 
girl’s education is worse neglected, in 
school or outside. She knows also 
that in the tenements the “little 
mothers” are a factor to be reckoned 
with. The “little mothers” take care 
of the brood, while the mother who 
brought it into existence goes out and 
works to get food for it. The mortal- 
ity of the babies and the manners and 
the morals of the little children de- 


ganized for repeal of the suffrage pend in a large degree upon the in- 
amendment, has begun a State-wide | telligence and conscience of the “lit- 


tle mothers.” Hence the need, liter- 
ally the crying need, that they should 
receive training suited to their re- 
sponsibilities. All unknowingly, they 
hold in the hollow of their little 


generations—the present and_ the 
prospective. F. M. A. 


HUMOROUS 





Hubert Latham, the Antoinette flyer, 
was talking at a tea to a pretty Cali- 
fornia girl. “Mr. Latham,” said the 
girl, as she took her nineteenth wal- 
nut-and-lettuce sandwich, “tell me, 
does flying require any particular ap- 
plication?” ‘Well, no, none in particu- 
lar,’ Mr. Latham answered. “Arnica 
or horse liniment—one’s as good as an- 
other.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 








The teacher asked: 
Moses live?” 

After the silence had become pain- 
ful she ordered: “Open your Old 
Testaments. What does it say there?” 
A boy answered: “Moses, 4000.” 
“Now,” said the teacher, “why didn’t 
you know when Moses lived?” 
“Well,” replied the boy, “I thought 
it was his telephcne number.’—Sub- 
urban Life. 


“When did 





One day Mr. Tom Corwin met a 
political opponent and promptly fell 
into a discussion, in which he con- 
stantly referred to the Whig party as 
if it were still in existence. “Don’t 
you know the old Whig party is 
dead?” at last exclaimed his acquaint- 
ance. ‘Horace Greeley killed it, and 
it’s dead and buried.” “Certainly,” 
said Mr. Corwin, with much solemnity, 
“and I am one of its graves, sir, and 
not to be trampled on!” 





An old gentleman was warning his 
son against the evils of intemperance. 
“Never drink too much, my son. A 
gentleman stops when he has had 
enough. To be drunk is a disgrace.” 

“Yes, father; but how can I tell 
when I have had enough?” 

The old man pointed with his finger. 
“Do you see those two men sitting in 
the corner? If you should see four 
men there, you would be drunk.” 

The boy Icoked long and earnestly. 
“Yes, father, but—but—there is only 
one man in that corner.” 





A lawyer said, when defending be- 
fore Lerd Young a plaintiff of some- 
what bibulous appearance: 

“My client, my lord, is a most re- 
markable man, and holds a very re- 
sponsible position; he is manager of 
a waterworks.” 

After a long look the judge an- 
swered: 

“Yes, he lcoks like a man who could 
be trusted with any amount of water.” 
—The Continent. 





A young Negro was asked where he 
came from. He drew himself up 
proudly. “I’m from the first State in 
the Union, sah.” “New York?” “No, 
sah: Alabama, sah.” “But Alabama 
isn’t the first State in the Union.” 
“Alphabetically speaking, sah, alpha- 
betically speaking.” — Washington 
Star. 




















Discharged on Account of Drunkenness, Girl’s Father 
Takes Advantage of Woman’s Inferior Legal Sta- 
tus and Endangers His Daughter’s Position 
While His Womenfolk Are Obliged to 
Work Seven Days a Week to 
Support the Family 


—_—_ - 


AST summer a poor woman and her daughter 
called on a Rhode Island suffragist for ad- 
vice. Her husband is a drinking man. He 
is able-bodied but does not provide for his 
family. He was discharged on account of 
drunkenness from his last position and 
made little or no attempt to get work again 
although his family was in sore need of his help. 

One daughter, who looked tired and worn and prema- 
turely old, was giving all her wages to the support of the 
family. The mother was doing her utmost to help out 
and frequently ironed all day Sunday to keep up with her 
work. The sixteen-year-old daughter was working in a 
shoe-string factory and contributing her share to the meagre 
family income. 

Like the great majority of people who know all about 
the hardships and temptations of life, these three women 
were not disposed to judge the weak and shiftless father too 
harshly. Their complaint was not that he was out of work, 
not that he was lazy and drunken, not that he failed to 
provide the necessities of life for his family. 

Their complaint was that he was collecting the sixteen- 
year-old daughter’s wages, that he threatened to keep on 
doing so, and that her employers had told her she must 
be discharged if her father continued to hang around, in 
an intoxicated state, on pay day. The poor girl and her 
over-worked mother and sister were therefore greatly 
worried lest she lose her position. Her employers said she 
was a good worker and they wanted to keep her, but they 
could not be bothered with her father. 

The mother and elder daughter had left the young gir! 
at home weeping over her worries and humiliation, and had 
taken their troubles to a woman suffragist. They had in 
some way got an inkling that a suffragist would be con- 
cerned in their behalf; they felt that a woman would surely 
understand; they trusted that a believer in Votes for 
Women would know the law; and they had a faint hope 
that she would find a way out of their trouble. 

How easy it is to exploit women! The mother, who 
had raised a family and had one daughter twenty-five years 
old, did not rebel. The daughter of twenty-five did not 
rebel though she was literally giving the very best days of 
her life and was getting none of the best of life in return. 
The young girl of sixteen, “sweet sixteen,” was giving up 
her youth and health and beauty in a shoe-string factory, 
not for fun, not for better equipment for life, not for love 
of work in a factory, but that she and her family might have 
the necessities of life. She did not rebel because.she had 
to work, but simply because her position was endangered 
by the annoyance her father was causing her employers. 

Think of it! Think also of the short-sightedness of this 
voter, whom the law recognizes, not because he is an able 
man and good father, not because he is a good citizen, but 
only because he is male. She was his own daughter and 
was helping to support him, and yet he knowingly en 
dangered her honorable position! Her employers did not 
threaten him; they threatened her. Why? 

Shall these things ge on indefinitely or shall we stop 
them soon? That is the question the Wotes for Women 
movement is asking, and that is the question it is bound 
to answer. The great majority of people in the United 
States are poor; they are continually face to face with the 
hardships and temptations and abuses of life. They are 
at the very door of the Votes for Women movement and 
they are knocking for entrance. They need the help, the 
protection, the education, the counsel that equal suffrage 
gives. We need them because of their numbers; but more 
because of their wholesomeness and simplicity, their plain 
common sense, their experience in adversity, and their 
nearness to the fundamental principles of life. 

Can you imagine an anti-suffragist addressing an audi- 
ence made up of women like the mother mentioned in this 
Story and her two brave daughters? How do you suppose 
they would meet the suggestion that women do not need 
the vote because men want to keep them on the pedestal 
they have always occupied? 

Isn’t it significant and cheering that women are turning 
to Votes for Women in their troubles? 

Agnes E. Ryan. 





Is there any wrong being done to women and girls 
which you would like dealt with? Send us the facts. We 
shall not use your name, but sign your name and address. 
We may want to write to you. 
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